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Important New Educational Works. 





THE COLONIAL ERA. By 
Prof. G. P. Fisner, D.D., LL.D., of 
Yale University, 12mo, $1.25. 


e 
‘‘A marvel of literary success. So much in 
so small compass, yet attractive and readable.” 
—Prof, JAMES Monrok, Oberlin College. 


‘« The best of what we know concerning the 
age.”’--Pres. C. K. ADAms, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


** Particularly adapted to Schools and Col- 
leges.’’—~M. W. HazeLting, WV. Y. Sun. 


Future volumes by Prof. SLOANE of 
Princeton, Gen. F. A. WALKER, and 
Prof. J. W. Burcsss of Columbia. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE 
ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By 


Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 
12m0, $1.00 nef. 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
SERIES. 


‘I know nothing in English that covers the 
field so well,’’—Pres. G, STANLEY HALL. 


** Prof. Davidson’s work is admirable. His 
topic is one of the most profitable in the en- 
tire history of culture.”—Hon. W. T. HAr- 
ris, U. S. Commissioner. 


THE 
LOYOLA AND THE EDU- 


GREAT 
CATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. 


EDUCATORS. ® Rev. Tuomas Hucues, S. J- 


12mo, $1.00 mez. 


° 
‘*'This work places before the English- 
speaking public, for the first time in an Eng- 
lish dress, the educational system of the fam- 
ous Society. The author has exhibited a 
rare grace and skill.”—-Conpr’ B. PALLEN, in 
Educational Review. 


LOGIC. THE ELEMENTS OF; THEO- 
RETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By James H. Hy- 
sLop, Ph.D., Columbia College, New York. With 
Diagrams and Examples. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


To direct the student in practical reasoning and correct think- 
ing, and, if possible, more completely than heretofore. 


THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. Byu. 
G. Keeng, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 met. 
‘*As an introductory text for schools and colleges or private 
readers, I have seen nothing so good.”—Prof. E. S. JoyNgs. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By J. #. 


MurrHeEaD, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


‘*Very clear, simple, and forcible.”—Rev. Prof, G. S, Fut- 
LERTON, 


THE REALM OF NATURE. By Hucz# R. 
Mitt, Edinburgh. With Maps and Illustrations. 
» r2mo, $1.50 met. 


‘* An excellent book, clear, comprehensive, and remarkably ac- 
curate. The standard errors that one has come to expect in 
one text-book after another are successfully avoided. A 
real advance towards an appreciation of Nature.”—Prof. Wm. 


M. Davis, Harvard. 
THE FINE ARTS. By G. BALpwin Brown, 
Edinburgh. 12mo, $1.00 ze?. 


** As a text-book for the study of ‘ Fine Arts,’ there is nothing 
in the literature of the subject that answers the requirements as 
this little book.”—Prof. J. H. NrzmMever, Yale Art School. 


OUR MORAL NATURE. A Brief System of | 


Ethics. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Ex- 
President of Princeton University. 16mo, 75 cents. 








NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade, fur- 
nished on application. Full Descriptive Catalogue of these and many other distinguished text-books in all departments 


of education sent free. Also Miscellaneous Catalogue of 
prom ptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such as 


American and Foreign Publications. All current books 
are rare or scarce. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 





Just Ready. 


Third Edition, Revised and Corrected Throughout. 


5 vols., 800, $20.00. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with Analyses and Introductions, 


BY B. JOWETT, M.A., 


i 


Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor of Theology of the 
University of Leyden, LL.D. of the Universities of Edinburgh and Cambridge. 


" In five volumes. Revised and Corrected throughout. With Marginal Analyses and other additions, and an 


Index of Subjects and Proper Names. Third Edition. 





Fourth Edition. Now Ready in 1 vol., Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘* Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. Fourth edition. Ip 


one volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on 
better paper. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 


“ Mrs. Ward with her ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ David Grieve’ has established with extraordinary rapidity 
* an enduring reputation as one who has “a what is deepest and most real in the thought of the time. . . 

They are dramas of the time vitalized by the ho; fears, doubts and despairing struggles after higher ideals 
which are swaying the minds of men and women of this generation.. . . Itis use every thoughtful man 
can recognize in David Grieve a living brother-man of his time and generation, of the common clay, and with 
the same restless, informing and ennobling spirit, that the author writes with masterly power.”—New York 


F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. Third Edition. Now Ready. 


‘ THE THREE FATES. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ The Witch of Prague,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

** We do not know of any one to-day who can make his men and women talk love more naively and sweetly 
than does Mr. Crawford. Tenderness and de! are at their best, and every now and then there are passages 
of true passion. ‘The Three Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to facts, for there are many, 
well cut and polished—and we deem it among the cleverest romances of this season.”"—New York Times. 


Now Ready. In the New Uniform Edition of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S Novels. Published monthly: 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 12mo, | SARACINESCA. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Cloth; $1.00. 


Just Published. A New Book by Mr. WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. Uniform with the new edition of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England.”. 18mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


A New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


“ The book is delightful reading. . . . It is a delicious view of England which this poet takes. It is in- 
deed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted Esigland of our fathers—the England which we know of in 
song and story.” —Scribner's Monthly. 

GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. WANDERERS. 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING, author of ‘ Life’s Handicap,’’ “Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. ; ‘ 

“It is distinguished by other and higher qualities which we should not have expected from his prose, or 


the prose of any living English writer, they are so purely tical, so admirable, so noble, so exquisite.””— 
RicHARD as faim Fron, = the Mail and Express. " -_ : ” 





J ust published a new novel, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CALMIRE., 


t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Now Ready. A New Book by Dr. DuBose, Professor of. Exegesis in the University of the South. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Wi1t1AM PorcHer DuBosz, M.A., S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the 
~ South. 12mo, $1.50. 








8vo, cloth, gilt top, $20.00. 


Essays on Literature and Phi- 


losophy. By EpwArp Cairp, M., LL.D. 
2 vols. 1I2mo, $3.00. 


Dilettante Library. New Volume. 


Walt Whitman. By WILLIAM 


CLARKE, M.A. With Portrait. 18mo, 90 
cents, 


The Autobiography of an Eng- 
lish Gamekeeper (John Wilkins), Edited by 
ARTHUR H. ByNG and STEPHEN M. STE- 
PHENS. With illustrations and portrait. 
I2mo, $2.00. 


Lancaster and York. A cen- 
tury of English History, A.D. 1399-1485. 
By JAMEs H, Ramsay of Banff, Bart. With 
maps and illustrations. %vo, 2 vols., $9.00. 


Elements of Physics. By C. 
E, FESSENDEN, Principal of the Collegiate 
Institute, Peterboro’, Ontario. 16mo, 80 cents. 


A New Book by Professor MASSON. 


Edinburgh Sketches and Mem- 
ories. By DAvID MAsson, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, $3.75. 


Our Life inthe Swiss Highlands. 
By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMoNDS and his daugh- 
ter MARGARET. Illustrated. r12mo, $2.50. 


Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion. Edited by ArrHur H. D. ACLAND, 
M.P., and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, M.A.,with 
an Introduction by JAMEs Brycg, M.P. 
I2mo, $1.75. 


Pauperism, a-Picture; and the 


Endowment of Old Age: an Argument. By 
CHARLES BooTH. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Charles Dickens’s Novels. 
Now Ready. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, $1.00. 
OLIVER TWIST, $1.00. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, $r.00. 


«*gThe above volumes are fac-similes of the origina! 
editions and contain all the original illustrations. 


*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue of books by American authors, which will be mailed free 


4e any address. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
“The American Catalogue: 1884-90” * © 

THIS HANDSOME, well-margined and beautifully printed 
quarto volume of nearly a thousand pages is the second 
supplement to the original ‘ American Catalogue’ which 
was one of the finest fruits of our ‘ centennial year,’ the first 
supplement having covered the years 1876-84. The orig- 
inal work in two volumes gave, by author, title, and sub- 
ject-entries, all books ‘in print’ in 1876, while the supple- 
ments have recorded, with the same fullness and with some 
improvements, the later issues from the American press, in 
so far as the most thoroughgoing and painstaking efforts 
could secure the record. The present supplement, cover 
ing six years, records about 28,000 books under about 37, 
000 entries, while the preceding one furnished only 30,000 
entries for 22,000 books, though the period covered was 
eight years ; the difference being mainly due to the actual 
growth of the publishing business, though somewhat in- 
creased by the greater completeness of the record in the 
later period. Nearly 1700 publishers are named in this 
latest supplement, although it is stated that nine-tenths 
of the books are to be credited to one-tenth of the pub- 
lishers. 

When Frederick Leypoldt fell a maytyr, as he doubtless 
did, to his devotion to this noble scheme of American bib- 
liography, into which he had thrown his best energies, the 
whole scheme was, from a financial point of view, a ‘frank 
failure,’ some thousands of dollars of capital and years of 
unpaid labor having been sunk in it. But it is character- 
istic of such a spirit as Mr. Leypoldt’s to impart itself to 
those who come under its influence; and his work, instead of 
being confessed a failure, was caught up by the willing 
hands of those who from being his associates became his 
successors, and has at last met with ‘a practical apprecia- 
tion, which’ in the language of the preface to 
the present supplement, ‘assures the continuation of the 
enterprise.’ And not only so, but Mr. Bowker, in this pref- 
ace, goes on to outline a scheme for a grand American 
bibliography of the nineteenth century, which he hopes to 
carry through, so that such a record as we now have, in the 
‘American Catalogue,’ for practically the last twenty five 
years, but in several alphabets, may be furnished for the 
whole century, consolidated in one alphabet and occupy- 
ing a number of large volumes. The expense of this im- 
mense, and immensely valuable, work is put at. not much 
less than $100,000, and Mr. Bowker hopes to secure 5co 
guarantee subscriptions at $100 each. These figures give 
some idea of the proportions’ which have been given to 
trade bibliography by the demands of the book-trade and 
the public libraries combined, and by the intelligent re- 
sponse made to these demands by the editors of ‘ The Ameri- 
can Catalogue.’ 

We may justly be proud of this work in comparison wi h the 
similar productions of other countries; for it isnot only greatly 
superior in point of fullness of information and accuracy 
and neatness of presentation to the English records of pub- 
Phd Na ag Catalogue (founded by F. Laypebis) 1884, 


of R. R. Bowker, by A. J. Appleton and others. 
Weekly. 1890. 
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lications, but it presents superiorities to even the admirably- 
constructed German trade bibliographies. In no other 
country is there a code of cataloguing rules so thoroughly 
elaborated and so generally agreed upon as in the United 
States,and by following these rules ‘The American Catalogue’ 
attains a precision and uniformity of practice in the forms 
of its entries such as are not to be found in the best foreign 
works of this character. Another valuable feature of this 
work is found in the ingenious system of reference from 
many of the titles to the excellent descriptive notes accom- 
panying the original entry in Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, calcu- 
lated to be of great service wherever a file of that journal 
is preserved. 

We note also that in the present supplement, the editors 
have given not only a fuller list of United States Govern- 
ment publications than before, but also a nearly complete 
catalogue of the official publications of the separate States, 
which publications are coming into greatly extended use as 
the public interest in sociological questions creates an active 
demand for the valuable material contained in the reports 
of the various State boards of health, labor, education, sta- 
tistics, etc. In conclusion it only remains to be said that if 
there are defects in this work deserving ‘the critic’s eye’ 
we have failed to note them; nor can it be out of place for 
us to speak only well of such a work, so nobly planned, well 
executed, and holding out so good promise of yet better 
things to come. 


“The Early Renaissance,” Etc. * 


THE BEST of the dozen essays in Prof. Hoppin’s ‘ The 
Early Renaissance, and Other Essays on Art Subjects’ is 
not the first—a readable aecount of Italian fifteenth-century 
art and letters, but the two on ‘ Art in Education’ and ‘Art 
and Religion,’ which come midway in the book. In the 
former the author utters his conviction that artistic training 
is an essential part of athorough education. Such training 
should not stop at a course of lectures on the history of 
art, or rather it should not begin there ; but should include 
practical work in drawing and modelling. Why, he asks, 
should not colleges turn out good architects as well as 
chemists and physicians? In his essay on ‘Art and Religion,’ 
well-considered as it seems to be, he appears to us to hope 
for too much in the way of direct expression of modern 
sublimated religious ideas. To explain just how far and 
why we differ from him on this point would take too long ; 
but the essay is worth reading and thinking over. An essay 
on ‘ Hellas’ is neatly constructed of passages from Grote, 
Taine, Boutmy and Prof. Jebb, with some notes of a jour- 
ney to Delphi, to convey some notion of the influences of 
climate, scenery, commerce, etc., on Greek art. A ‘Critique 
of a Greek Statue’ recounts all the guesses that archzol- 
ogists have made concerning the Venus of Milo. Prof. 
Hoppin guesses that she is a Venus Victrix, and attributes. 
her to Scopas, to whom also he assigns the Niobe group. 
‘French Landscape Painting,’ ‘ Murillo,’ ‘ Principles of Art,” 
‘ Bourges Cathedral,’ ‘The Zeus Altar of Pergamon’ are the 
titles of the remaining essays. Several bear marks of hast 
composition. Such slips as ‘statute’ for statue (page rs § 
must be charged to the printer; but we have Millet, and 
even Géréme classed as Impressionists ; we are told that 
Corot rarely inserted figures in his landscapes, a common 
practice of his; Preller, Piloty and Burne Jones are re- 
ferred to, in the same breath, as ‘ poetic’ painters—all of 
them! In one sentence (p. 236) we have six different ver- 
sions of the finding of the Venus of Milo. It was found by a 
peasant ‘ digging in his garden’ (1)—‘ we should say potato 
patch’ (2)—‘in fact, uprooting the stump of a tree’ (3), 
disclosing ‘a hollow space or cave’ (4), which cave, in the 
next clause, becomes ‘a niche of the wall of the old city’ 
(5), or, ‘ more particularly,’ the ‘cript of a small Christian 
church’ (6)—in which was the statue. 


* The Early Renaissance, and Other Essays on Art Subjects. By James M. Ho: 
pin. $2. Seagate, Mifflin & Co. “ vJ -" 
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“ The Siege of Lucknow” * 


IN THE HISTORY of every war, many gallant deeds are 
unrecorded and many records of individual fortitude and 
valor are incomplete. During the Indian Mutiny of 1857- 
58, each day gaw the birth of heroes and succeeding days 
their growth and development. But where so many dis- 
tinguished themselves the historian is forced to generalize. 
Col. Malleson recognizes this in his work on the Mutiny 
and says in his preface:—‘ There has never been an event in 
history to which the principle of the Order of the Day, pub- 
lished by Napoleon on the morrow of Austerlitz, applies 
more thoroughly than to the Mutiny of 1857. “It will be 
enough forone of you tosay,” said the Emperor, in his famous 
bulletin, “‘I was at the Battle of Austerlitz,’ for all your 
fellow-citizens to exclaim, ‘ There is a brave man.’”” Sub- 
stitute the words “‘ Indian Mutiny” for the “ Battle of Au- 
sterlitz, and the phrase applies to that band of heroes whose 
constancy, whose courage, and whose devotion saved India 
in 1857.’ 

In the history of this eventful period there is no brighter 
page than that which tells of the siege of Lucknow (or as 
Kaye and Malleson, Murray’s guide-book for India, and 
other authorities prefer, Lakhnas). The defensive lines 
were of the weakest character and were unfinished when 
. the siege began. They consisted of a series of ordinary 

houses connected by mud walls and simple trenches. Within 
easy range were other houses capable of being occupied by 
the enemy. The successful defence of these insignificant 
works by 1800 fighting men, half of whom were natives, 
against 15,000 of the enemy, for a period of eighty-seven 
days, is described by Gen. Outram as unparalleled in Eu- 
ropean history. No doubt the hearts of the brave defenders 
were fired and their courage quickened by the presence 
within their lines of eight hundred women and children who 
in the event of capture would have met the melancholy fate 
which overtook the unfortunates of Cawnpore. But while 
the siege of Lucknow was important, other events of equal 
or greater importance demand the attention of the his- 
torian of the entire period, and it is not surprising that a 
member of the Lucknow garrison should feel that a perfectly 
clear and accurate account of the siege has not been given 
in the books relating to the Mutiny. It is still less surpris- 
ing that this feeling should be entertained by the wife of the 
brave officer who commanded the defence during the most 
critical period of the siege. None who were in Lucknow 
during those trying months were in a better position to ap- 
preciate the horrors of the situation than the commanding 
officer’s wife, who with her three young children formed a 
part of the noncombatant element of the garrison. In her 
opinion, which she amply justifies, ‘the siege of Lucknow 
may be divided into three parts,—the defence under Sir 
Henry Lawrence and Brigadier Inglis ; the reinforcements 
by Gens. Havelock and Outram; and the relief by Lord 
Clyde. The two first of these parts have been much mixed 
up in the public mind so that the services of Inglis, Have- 
lock, and Outram are often spoken of as being the same.’ 
In reality, Brigadier Inglis, who succeeded to the command 
of the troops upon the death of Sir Henry Lawrence on the 
third day of the siege, is entitled to greater credit than is 
generally accorded him. 

With the object of giving ‘ a clearer knowledge of the de- 
fence of Lucknow, and a greater appreciation of the services 
of those engaged in it,’ the Hon. Lady Inglis publishes the 
diary which she kept during the siege, modestly disclaiming 
any intention of giving a history of the events relating to 
the Mutiny. Nevertheless, her admirable book, which so 
thoroughly accomplishes the object for which it was pub- 
lished; is remarkably accurate in its reference to historical 
facts. |The heroism shown by the women of the Lucknow 
garrison, the fortitude with which they endured the physical 
suffering and mental anguish incident to their appalling sit- 


he The Siege of Lucknow. By the Honorable Lady Inglis. $4. Chas. Scribner’s 
ns. 
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uation, the Christian spirit with which they cared for the 
wounded and sick and consoled the widows and orphans 
among them whose numbers increased daily—all these are 
simply and beautifully described in this fascinating volume. 
To the account of the siege before the arrival of the rein- 
forcements under Gens. Havelock and Outram, Lady Inglis 
has added her diary of the subsequent events, including the 
relief by Lord Clyde ; and has wound up the narrative by an 
account of her journey down country and voyage home and 
shipwreck, as being a curious sequence to the horrors of 
the Mutiny and one which may prove interesting to her 
relations and friends. Among the latter must be numbered 


all who are fortunate enough to read her account of the 
‘Siege of Lucknow.’ 





Mallock’s “‘ Human Document” * 


IN HIS INTRODUCTION to this remarkable book Mr. Mal- 
lock states with so much force the position which he claims 
for it, that it is but just to let him speak for himself before 
considering his work. He says:— 

In the English fiction of to-day it is a universal rule that the 
men, and especially the women, with whom the reader is invited 
to sympathize, shall always stop short in their relations to one 
another at a certain point, whatever may be their dispositions and 
circumstances. It is also a rule equally universal, that any grave 
transgression of the conventional moral code shall entail on its 
transgressors some appropriate punishment, or at all events that 
it shall not end in their happiness. In the present book neither 
of these rules is observed. The characters violate the first ; their 
history violates the second; and the reason is that this book is 
true t> life, while to a great part of life the rules are absolutel 
untrue. * * * Whatever may be our definition of good or evil, 
and however remote as an abstraction the one may be from the 
other, we see that as realities they are everywhere in the closest 
contact, sometimes fretting each other, sometimes apparently 
united, not only in the same society, but in the same people and in 
the same motives and actions ; and the interest of life depends upon 
neither separately, but on the constant and ever-changing relations 
between the two; the evil losing its meaning when considered 
apart from the good, and-the good losing its meaning when con- 
sidered apart from the evil. Hence it follows—and surely nobody 
can dispute the fact—that any picture of the one must be mislead- 
ing and incomplete, unless it is part of a picture equally complete 
of the other. 

Having thus, as it were, set up a sign of ‘ Dangerous 
Passing,’ the author cannot be held for damages to the 
moral standard of the young people who are the chief cus- 
tomers of modern fiction, and there is the less risk as they 
would probably find his book somewhat dull. ; 

When we first meet Robert Grenville, in the British Em- 
bassy at Vienna, he has already won drawing-room fame by 
a volume of love-poems, and a more solid reputation by 
some brilliant work as Secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, so that it is his good fortune to appeal alike to 
the sympathy of women and the respect of men, while he 
himself looks forward to a creditable career, and in due 
time to a suitable marriage. He considers that he has out- 
lived love as a ‘despotic emotion’ capable of altering the 
general arrangements of his life, while he longs for an affec- 
tion which shall complete them, and he has almost decided 
to ask for the hand of a girl whom he has known from child- 
hood. In this frame of mind he accepts the invitation of 
an elderly Englishwoman, the widow of a Hungarian noble- 
man, to visit her in the country, and explore the old castles 
in the neighborhood of her own. He is contentedly mak- 
ing excursions by day, and routing out musty old books 
from the library in the evening, when, somewhat to his an- 
noyance, his hostess’s niece, who is the wife of a Greek 
engineer settled at Vienna, arrives with her two little chil- 
dren. Nothing can be less like the conventional love- 
making of fiction than the way in which Grenville’s ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Schilizzi grows from day to day, and 
we do r.ot believe that there is now another writer of Eng- 
lish who could treat it with the directness, yet lightness of 


* A Human Document. By W.H. Mallock. socts. Cassell Publishing Co. 
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touch, which Mr. Mallock shows on every page. The 
seventh chapter, for instance, containing the account of an 
excursion which they make together, is a masterpiece of 
description and analysis. Irma Schilizzi’s husband is a man 
of coarse tastes and vulgar soul, who prizes her grace and 
beauty as he would that of a delicate piece of porcelain, 
which he is glad to possess because of its value, but which 
gives him no personal pleasure. His wife has never 
thought, as she says herself, that for her sake anyone could 
give up anything, and when she finds that Grenville’s devo- 
tion is unselfish, her happiness, like her surrender, is ab- 
solute. Mr. Mallock shows his knowledge of human nature 
when he makes Grenville almost shocked, at first, by Irma’s 
simplicity and content in their altered relations, which seem 
to her the natural and ultimate expression of her life. 

The latter part of the book will strike many people as 
painful and illogical. If Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi felt 
themselves justified in being happy together, why should 
there be any question of atonement to her husband? Yet 
the need for such sacrifice grows on them both and ends by 
Grenville’s submitting himself to a most revolting penance. 
This part of the story is faulty from an artistic point of view, 
but the author tells us distinctly that he has not tried to 
make an abstract study, but to show the conflicting forces 
which worked themselves cut in two human lives, and in this 
he has certainly succeeded. 

Grenville and Irma live for us, and al:hough their story 
is told with such admirable restraint and mastery of style 
that it can be read aloud from beginning to end, we are 
made to feel throughout the force of that mingled passion 
and tenderness which together make the love of man and 


woman the one power strong enough to hold its own with 
death. 





Whitman’s “ Selected Poems’’ * 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN of late about Walt Whitman 
and his curious literary work ; so much, indeed, that it 
seems useless to write more. Whether Mr. Whitman was a 
great genius and a great poet, or whether he was something 
quite different from either of these, every one must decide 
for himself: the final verdict will come many years hence. 
If, as some persons insist, these curious, unrhymed and, for 
the most part, unrhythmical chantings have in them the 
foundations of a new system of poetry, free from the tram- 
mels of rhyme and metre, upon which our future singers 
shall build, we are compelled to admit the author of ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ into the company of the great poets and prophets, 
dead and gone; but if it is true of him, as a recent writer 
has said, that ‘he had phrase, but not form—and without 
form there is no immortality,’ we must conclude that he 
hardly belongs in such august company, and that his chant- 
ings, whatever else they may be, are not poetry in the sense 
of the accepted meaning of the word. In a recently pub- 

-lished volume of less than two hundred pages, Mr. Arthur 
Stedman has done for Mr. Whitman, by authority, what Mr. 
Whitman would not, or could not, do for himself—namely, 
made a selection from the voluminous ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ 
embracing the best of them. This must have been a task 
both delicate and difficult, but Mr. Stedman has accom- 
plished it with great success, and has given to the reading 
public a collection which, as he says in his prefatory note, 

will be a revelation even to those who know their Whit- 

_man.’. This brief note is entirely free of any tang of Whit- 
mania. Mr. Stedman’s literary judgment and taste, as well 
as his critical sense, are a natural inheritance. His appre- 
ciation is keen. He knows the grass from the hay, and 
these leaves attest his editorial ability. We heartily com- 
mend his ‘ Selected Poems, by Walt Whitman’ to all those 
who have yet to make their acquaintance. 





* Selected Poems. By Walt Whitman. Compiled by Arthur Stedman. 7sc. 
(Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series.) Chas. L. Webster & Co 
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A Life of Jane Austen * 

Mr. Apams tells us the story of Jane Austen the woman, 
not Jane Austen the writer, and the figure presented -to us 
is a human one. The gifted novelist enjoyed human na- 
ture’s daily food as well as do we who are not so bright and 
‘good ; and the story of her life is the record of a lovable 
woman whose literary success heightened, not destroyed, 
her domestic tastes. The Austen family, from the clergy- 
man-father down, was a genial one. Jane, the youngest 
daughter of the house, who turned out to be its swan, did 
not begin by being its ugly duckling. She was thoroughly 
in touch with the life around her—taking part in private 
theatricals, going to parties and balls and dancing twenty 
dances without fatigue, quite as interested in ribbons, laces 
and gowns as the gayest girl in the country parish. To 
judge from her letters, too, it was not merely by intuition 
that she was able to paint certain love-scenes here ard 
there in her novels ; for confessions of being ‘ interested ’ in 
more than one young gentleman appear very saucily in her 
epistles to her sister. We have later views of her in sterner 
positions, facing trouble and sickness and death, and always 
with the same cheery spirit that characterized her youth. 
She seems to have had a temperament as sunny as Scott's. 
Mr. Adams's book has the merits of sympathetic treat- 
ment and conscientious workmanship. He has visited all 
the places where Miss Austen lived, and his descriptions 
are at first hand. But pleasant as the book is, it is too long 
drawn out. Where so little literary criticism is offered, 250 
pages of the annals of a quiet life give large opportunity for 
repetition—a temptation the author of this ‘Story’ is not 
proof against. 





The Comtist Calendar + 

ONE CAN LOOK at ‘ The New Calendar of Great Men’ from 
the point of view of the Comtist, or of the non-Positivist. 
The former will accept the book as a vade-mecum ; the lat- 
ter will regard it as a rather scanty biographical dictionary, 
and will in all probability be disposed to quarrel with 
Comte’s selection of names for Positivistic canonization. 
The Religion of Humanity felt the need of focusing rev- 
erence on concrete men, and Comte constructed a mew 
saints’ calendar in accordance with a definite system. Each 
month, week and day of the year was appropriated to some 
one whose services to humanity had been ‘constructive and 
creative.’ The (thirteen) months were given to thirteen 
great phases of human activity, typified in men like Moses, 
Homer, Cesar, St. Paul, Shakespeare, Des Cartes. The 
weeks represented phases within phases, and the days were 
devoted to individuals whose life-work was less important 
or less typical than that of the sponsors of the months and 
weeks. Comte left these names to speak for themselves. It 
has been the work of Mr. Frederic Harrison and a dozen 
collaborators to provide short biographies for the entire list 
of 558 worthies, Naturally the brilliant pen of the most 
distinguished living Positivist finds a congenial though 
limited field in these short sketches, and nowhere can one 
see the writer's insight and method ’better than in the two- 
page notice of Byron, a perfect model in its way, and one 
of the best things in the book. 

But the tone of the entire volume is the tone of the advo- 
cate who must make out a case for his client: There are 
558 clients, and each one of them must be shown to have 
done ‘ effective work in the development of human scciety.’ 
This point of view is too inflexible to interest the. reader, 
unless he is a Positivist ; and yet this sameness of treat- 
ment is the very thing that may give a certain value to the 
book. For by continually looking at these worthies through 
Comtist eyes, we may apprehend the Comtist point of view 
without the need of reading the literature of Positivism. 


Cn * The ie Bere of Jane Austen’s Life. By Oscar Fay Adams. $1.25. A.C. Mc- 

+ Pc he New Calendar of Great Men. ny om eee, of the #8 Worthies of all Ages 
and Nations in the Positivist Calendar of August Comte. Edited by Frederic Har- 
rison. $2.25 Macmillan & Co. 
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Recent Fiction : 

TWO VERY DISTINCT questions are presented to the reader in 
Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney’s latest story, ‘A Golden Gossip’: Can a 
loving and beautiful character so disguise itself that its existence 
shall be unsuspected by those nearest it >—and can gossip be gol- 
den? To the affirmative answer of both of these questions Mrs, 
Whitney has devoted her present tale of village life, which is de- 
described as ‘Neighborhood Story Number Two.’ Rill Raye 
(originally christened Cyrilla), a girl of marked individuality and 
impetuous nature, has lived all her life with an aunt who has been 
unlovable, censorious, frigid and harsh. Back in the aunt’s life 
was a heart catastrophe when Rill's father married some one else. 
This catastrophe is supposed to justify the subsequent absence of 
all sympathy and tenderness toward others, and in particular to- 
ward the fresh, impetuous nature in her care. After years of mis- 
understanding Rill discovers that her aunt's life has been a long 
act of devotion to her and of a certain kind of self-sacrifice. To 
aid in the discovery of the treasures of each other’s character, the 
Golden Gossip is introduced into their lives—a maiden lady of his- 
toric name from Boston. Miss Elizabeth Putnam Haven, living 
in the little New England village Wewachet, promulgates the 
theory that gossip fy an ethical and moral force if only the 
spirit that actuates it is kind and the information correct. She 
starts out one morning with the purpose of finding out the truth of 
certain rumors. As it happens, she is a woman from whom truth 
never conceals itself, but at her first knocking stands out fully 
clothed and in its right mind, like the little figures in the barome- 
ter. But what Miss Haven was able to do in a book of Mrs. 
Whitney's clever construction we fear would be a disastrous ex- 
periment in real life, and the disinterested benevolence here shown 
would there be pure meddling. As we have said, Mrs. Whitney 
has, with not a little skill, answered her two queries in the affirma- 
tive, and has given some admirable pictures of the influence which 


a village environment has upon characier. ($1.50. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





THAT FLORIDA is a delightful land for photography and the 
hoto-crank is obvious from the pleasant romance ‘In Biscayne 
ay,’ by Caroline W. Rockwood, illustrated with photographic 

sketches by Thomas A. Hine. Its razson d'étre is mainly to ex- 
hibit the beautiful pictures which Mr. Hine has cunningly stolen 
from Florda jungles—pictures of shimmering waters and silent 
«keys,’ of moonlit palms and misty rivers, of yachts on magic seas, 
and clouds, and long trembling grasses, and breathless calms: these 
are charmingly reproduced in numerous flashes of the camera, and 
serve to illustrate.the yachting-tour of certain New Yorkers in 
search of high temperatures, lazy latitudes, and winter flowers. 
Mrs. (or Miss ?) Rockwood writes with an easy and agreeable pen 
evidently in love with its subject—the beauty and glory of Florida 
in mid-winter or the edge of spring. She plainly knows all the ins 
and outs of the winding coast; ‘gators are her familiar friends ; 
egrets and oranges are alike her favorites; and the bland airs and 
blinding sunshine of Key West and Cocoanut Bay refresh her very 
soul, The love-story she has woven out of her experiences has a 
— of Southern romance, and is pleasantly colored with the 
sights and sounds of low-lying coasts and inlands where tropic vege- 
tation and ardent passions thrive comfortably, and the coral islands 
strewn on the emerald waters are so many settings for little dra- 
mas. ($2.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





TO HAIL Mr. Thomas A. Pinkerton’s novel ‘A New Saint’s 
Tragedy * with ‘Hark! from the Zomés a doleful sound,’ would be 
about as inapt as could be well imagined. For notwithstanding 
the mental association between the author's name and the landin 
of culprits in the City Prison, the novel in hand is neither a recor 
of crime nor a trap to catch the unwary, thereby contradicting the 
couplet :— 

Our deeds still travel with us from the past 

And what we.did at first we'll do at last. 

It is on the contrary a spirited story on the lines, as the title sug- 
gests, of Sus. oy tale of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who impov- 
erished herself to aid others. An English girl finding that the 
cousin to whom she was engaged had ruined a woman of the 
trish, who was the mother of his two children, refuses to marry 
im, although by so doing she cuts herself off from untold wealth 
and makes herself liable for her father’s debts, the payment of 
which takes all her private fortune. Poverty, the reproaches of 
her family and the cy me of her father to another country she could 
have borne; but the final blow of having the sister whom she loved 
run off with a man already married, felled her upright spirit to the 
earth. | This is the outline of a story told in a vigorous style, inno- 
cent of a melancholy page and interlarded with many delightful 
scenes, notably the first, where the disgusted little Blue-Coat Boy, 
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-Tunning away from school, sees a market lad laughing at his long 


coat and ignominious yellow stockings, and slings a shower of 
stones into the middle of his wagonful of forcing glasses. The 
tale is called a tragedy, and it is true that the heroine dies; but 
she dies on the last page, and as you are utterly unprepared for it, 
all the gloom that could be avoided has been generously omitted 
by the author. The interest of the story centres largely in the 
character of one Jerry—him of the wagon of broken glasses, 
—who attaches himself to the fortunes of the hero (the irate 
Blue-Coat Boy) and is a second Sam Weller in his quaint 
humor and in the impossible relations he holds with his mas- 
ter and his master’s affairs. We are glad that Mr. Pinkerton 


‘did not carry the impoverishment of his new saint to the point 


of giving away all her wearing apparel, as did a certain modern 
artist in painting a St. Elizabeth ; but we do think the proportions 
of his story would have been more perfect if he had afforded her 
more time in which to die. (So cts. Harper & Bros.) 





Educational Literature 


A FEW YEARS SINCE, an association was formed in England 
for the promotion of technical and secondary education, and it 
seems to be doing effective work both in gathering and dissemin- 
ating information and in advocating the cause to which it is devoted. 
A volume of ‘ Studies in Secondary Education,’ published under 
the auspices of the Society, has just appeared, which deserves the 
attention of educators in our own-country. It is edited by Arthur 
H., D. Acland and H. Llewellyn Smith, both officers of the Society, 
and contains contributions by various writers besides the editors, 
with an introduction by James Bryce. Elementary education, as 
our readers know, is now well provided for in England, and the great 
universities and other richly endowed schools provide instruction 
in the highest studies for all who are able to pay for it; but sec- 
ondary, or high school, education has been hitherto neglected, no 
adequate provision having yet been made for it by either public or 
private agencies. The object of the work before us is to show 
how much has hitherto been done in this direction, what are the 
chief defects in the present system and how they may be remedied. 
Mr. Bryce points out, and the whole book confirms his statement, 
that secondary education in England is deficient in quantity, un- 
satisfactory in quality and without organic relation to the higher 
education on the one hand or to elementary education on the 
other. The editors give a clear and striking general view of the 
subject, while special chapters, prepared by various writers, set 
forth the existing state of secondary schools in London, Liverpool 
and other prominent places. One of the chief difficulties con- 
nected with the subject is that the educational question is com- 
plicated to a degree unknown in this country with questions of 
class and social position ; but in spite of all difficulties some im- 
provement has been made during the past twenty-five years, and 
this book clearly shows that, with a more liberal grant from the na- 
tional treasury, secondary education can be furnished as good as 


Mr. Matthew Arnold himself would desire. ($1.75 Macmillan & 
Co.) 





IN THE SERIES OF Modern Philosophers, ‘The Philosophy of 
Spinoza’ as contained in the first, second and fifth parts of the 
‘Ethics’ and in extracts from the third and fourth, has been trans- 
lated and edited by George S. Fullerton. Spinoza’s doctrines and 
method are so peculiar that he holds a place apart from other 

hilosphers, not belonging to any of the leading schools ; though 
os has affiliations with both earlier and later writers, and has ex- 
ercised a great influence on the post-Kantian speculators of Ger- 
many. His method is an imitation of that employed in elementary 
geometry, and his doctrine is a thinly disguised materialism. It 
is true that he is always talking about God; but he says that God 
and Nature are the same thing (p. 133), and affirms that ‘neither 
intellect nor will belong to the nature of God’ (p. 39), and again, 
that ‘God is not affected with any emotion of pleasure or pain’ 
(p. 167). Such remarks—and there are many more like them— 
amply sustain the charge of atheism which has always been 
brought against Spinoza, and indicate that his use of the name of 
God was merely a concession to custom and popular opinion—a 
concession in which he has been followed by many similar thinkers 
in later times. As for his reasonings, the less said of them the 
better; Prof. Fullerton draws attention to some of his paralogisms ; 
but the criticism was hardly necessary. In this materialistic age 
it is not surprising that Spinoza’s works enjoy a certain popularity. 
($1.20. Henry Holt & Co.) : 


‘EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK’ is a revised and re- 
edited edition of a handy volume by Messrs. Nisbet and Lemon, 
containing pertinent queries and answers on orthoépy, orthography, 
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grammar, accuracy in style, and correct punctuation. The facts 
stated in the compilation are extremely useful, though the style of 
the preface and of other parts of the book leaves something to be 
desired. There is much excellent information given on forms of 


address, English, French, and German, on writing for the press, 


correction of proofs, book-pages, types, and MSS., printers’ errors, 
writing and printing books, mispronounced words, rules for spell- 
ing. double and optional spellings, words often misspelled, and 
abbreviations. Even rates of postage and tables of foreign mone 
are included, and there are rules for reducing metric to Englis 
units: all in convenient compass for carrying in one’s pocket if 
not in one’s head. (75 cts. Harper & Bros.——‘THE HAND- 
BOOK Illustrated Dictionary of the English Lan e’ is a small 
volume hyads gs cuts, compiled from the revised Webster. It is all 
tolerably except the preface, which is self-laudatory to an 
offensive degree. It should be left to reviewers, not to preface- 
writers, to say (if they can) ‘This Dictionary meets a great re- 
quirement of the age,’ ‘is certain to command a very extensive 
circulation throughout the British Empire, and wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken,’ etc. Such errors in taste are not usual 
in the publications of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The com- 
pactness of the plan perhaps suggests such unpromising defini- 
tions as:—‘ RICE, an esculent grain’; ‘AMBERGRIS,’ a fragrant 
drug; ‘ DAHLIA, a plant that bears a large beautiful compound 
flower of every variety of color’; ‘ELOCUTION, pronunciation or 
delivery of words’; HUMMING BIRD, a tropical bird with brilliant 
ss *—equally true of the parrot, bird-of-paradise, flamingo, 
etc. The edges of things, however sharp, must be rubbed off . 
excessive condensation, which is friction and abrasion applied to 
the things of the intellect. The opposite tendency—to generalize 
and expand out into utter vagueness—is traceable in the great 
dictionaries of the time. Between these poles lies the temperate 
clime of the lexicographer, where all things are distinct and clear, 
without being over-condensed or over-amplified. (75 cts.) 





IT 1S NOW TWENTY YEARS since ‘ Soule’s Synonymes’ first came 
‘out, or nearly a generation that the book has commended itself to 
the public. The rights of permanent citizenship should certainly 
be accorded to a book which has gained it by such veteran activity. 
Dr. Harrison is therefore justified in revising and enlarging it in 
a new edition, and bringing it down to date. Such a volume is of 
‘course intended for students and careful writers who have time to 
refer to its pages for parallel expressions and are particular about 
mice shades of meaning. Crabb’s and Roget’s works have long 
been standards in this line, but ‘ Soule’s Synonymes’ differs from 
them in one important characteristic : it is an alphabetic list of all 
the more important words in the language, with their various 
meanings or shades of meaning set down under them, each fol- 
lowed by its appropriate synonymes. The editor has increased 
the original edition by about a third, and has derived io? help 
from ‘ The Imperial Dictionary’ and the new edition of ‘ Roget's 
Thesaurus.’ The type though small is clear, and the limitations of 
the work may be inferred from the fact that though mu/tzloguence is 
entered, mugwump is not. ($2.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.)——Dr. 
HENRY KIEPERT’S ‘ Atlas Antiquus,’ containing twelves maps of 
the ancient world, and forming a compendious help to the reader 
of what the late Prof. Freeman protested against calling ‘ ancient’ 
history, is now published in this country in a tenth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Besides mentioning the name of the great geo- 
grapher, gnd stating that in addition to the well drawn and col- 
red and: not too crowded maps, there is a full index of names 
furnished with modern devices for finding the places to which they 
belong, we need say nothing else of this excellent work. ($2. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





ProF. EDGREN has been induced by the good success of his 
French Grammar to prepare in the same clear and condensed style 
a ‘ Brief Spanish Grammar,’ which can be commended as a well- 
arranged summary of the elements of this attractive language. 
Brief as it is, it omits nothing really essential, though students of 
Spanish poetry may find the curt treatise on ‘ versification ’ some- 
what disappointing. (85 cts. D.C. Heath & Co..—~—THE ‘SHORT 
Historical Grammar of the German Language,’ translated and 
adapted from Prof. Behaghel’s work on the subject by Dr. Emil 
“‘Trechmann of the University of Sydney, is rather a grammar for 
teachers than for learners of the language. To study the work 
with full comprehension requires not omly some acquaintance with 
German, but also a certain knowledge of the history of language, 
‘or at least of the Indo-European languages, This knowledge is 
vusually supplied at the present day in the introductions to the 
darger English and German dictionaries. The student who pos- 
esses it, and with it an elementary knowledge of the German 

dongue and of European history, will be prepared for the account 
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of the various ‘ sound-shiftings " which have broken up, firstly, the 
great Aryan or Indo-European family itself into fragmentary 
masses or groups—Sanscritic, Hellenic, Romanic, Teutonic, etc., 
—and afterwards each of those groups or masses into separate 


1 or dialects. The history of these changes is given, 
pons and clearly, in the present volume, with special relation 
o the i 


rman language in its various successive stages, but also 
with useful references to the other leading branches of the Teu- 
tonic stock, Teachers of English will End it a work which 
will reward an attentive study. (Macmillan & Co,——THE 
BOOK just noticed will form an —— introduction to Mr. 
A. L. Mayhew’s ‘Synopsis of Old English Phonology,’ which is 
further described in the title-page as a ‘ systematic account of Old 
English vowels and consonants and their correspondence in the 
cognate languages.’ The author starts from the ‘Early West 
Saxon form of Old English’ as his central point. As Alfred 
was a Wessex sovereign, what the author thus undertakes is to 
show how the great King who first made English a vehicle of liter- 
ature pronounced the words of his own speech, and how these 
words varied in their sounds from the corresponding words in 
other languages of the vast Aryan family. It is a study which, 
though apparently dry, is full of interest and instruction to Eng- 
lish etymologists and to students of language in general. Mr. May- 
hew has carried his work through with conscientious completeness. 
($2.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





Minor Notices 


‘ THE RESCUE of an Old Place,’ by Mary Caroline Robbins, is a 
collection of papers which appeared first in Garden and Forest 
and are now printed in book form. Mrs. Robbins relates with de- 
liglttful sincerity the successes and failures of an attempt to make 
a decaying New England homestead beautiful and livable again. 
But it is far less the final success which interests the writer and 
the reader than it is the story of what was done, and how it was 
done, en route. A delicate appreciation of the individuality of trees 
and flowers and a lively interest in their character and conduct is 
the fundamental trait of, the book. As a record of the pleasure to 
be had from trees while waiting for them to grow it is not only 
very pleasant reading, but exceedingly instructive. We are apt, 
as a people, to lean too much to the planting of trees which 
are too large, because we do not want to wait. We have also an 
unreasoning, deep-rooted aversion to cutting down a tree once 
planted, however many and good the reasons which demand its 
removal, simply because it is a tree. The spirit of this book makes 
for righteousness against both of these tendencies, but its greatest 
value is still in the charm which it discovers in the common possi- 
bilities of country life. The chapter in defence of the American 
love of flowers is an effectual reply to an accusation which has its 
rise, with so many others, in a superficial knowledge of American 
character. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


IN ‘MONSIEUR HENRI: a Footnote to French History,’ Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney has written a little book that is spirited and 
inspiring. It is a history in miniature of the rising in La Vendée 
in 1793, with the young noble, Henri de la Rochejaquelein, as cen- 
tral figure. It was worth while to write the story of his life, and 
manifestly the work has been a labor of love. Certainly all his- 
tory presents few more attractive, more genuinely heroic, char- 
acters than this young man who, not twenty-one when the war 
began, and not twenty-two when he received his death-wound, 
was one of the leaders in the revolt against the Revolution. He 
was all the more a hero because he was not a man of thought. 
He was loyal to his king, his church, and his country; a youth 
whom the issue turned from boy to man; a born leader, the dar- 
ling of the peasants, a daring man of action: here are the qualities 
of the ideal captain. And yet Miss Guiney’s apt sub-title, ‘A 
Footnote to French History,’ must be accepted as final. Monsieur 
Henri did perfectly what was given him to do; it was not his 
fault that his lot did not lie among the epoch-makers of the time. 
The book is exquisitely got up, and the only defect chargeable to 
the author is the absence of an index. ($1. Harper & Bros.) 


JANE LoriING EDMANDS has done a worthy piece of work in 
translating H. Zimmer's authoritative monograph on ‘The Irish 
Element in Medieval Culture.’ It is an interesting story that is 
told. By reason of her isolation and consequent immunity from 
the invasions of the barbarians who were overrunning western 
Europe in the fifth century, Ireland was able to keep intact the 
culture that had grown out of her acceptance of Christianity. The 
learning and religion she had thus cherished lit up the darkness 
of the middle ages, and the efforts of the Irish missionaries in 
France, Switzerland, upper Italy and lower Germany were crowned 
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with success. They established monasteries that were homes of 
learning, and ‘laid the cornerstone of Western culture on the Con- 
tinent.’ The record of this struggle, its completion, and then the 
ultimate degeneration of the lofty ideal, is remarkably well put to- 
ther. A good index and handsome mechanical execution make 

_ the book a model of its kind. It is appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of John Boyle O'Reilly. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
——PROF. CHARLES F. RICHARDSON of Dartmouth publishes 
a small volume on ‘ The Choice of Books,’ designed to be put in 
the hands of those who are wondering what they shall read, what 
method they shall pursue, and the like. The book will prove use- 
ful enough, but it cannot be called inspiring. In fact, there are a 
good many pages that are undeniably dull, and this is the more 
irritating because the matter is good. The advice given on taking 
notes, skipping, using libraries, reading clubs, etc., is all very 
good ; but to reach such a class as this volume aims to reach, a 

k must, above all, be interesting. (30 cts. John B. Alden.) 


THERE ARE CERTAIN admirable traits in ‘The Idealist,’ by 
Henry T. King. We find in these short essays on human life ab- 
solute sincerity, impeccable morality, loftiness of ideal, definiteness 
of opinion, and frequently an Emersonic knack of saying things. 
If these qualities sufficed to make a good book, there would be no 
withholding that high praise from this volume. But although a 
good book has these qualities, it has others too; it has breadth of 
view, catholicity of human sympathy, poise. And of these traits 
Mr. King’s book has little share. A man of deep thinking and 
keen observation, he yet seems to have had experience with men 
and women that is large rather than rich, and this prevents his 
thought from being universal. Still, many and many a book has 
succeeded without half the thought of this one. And here is the 
defect of the work: thought of itself is not literature, though the 
utterance of it have occasionally the seer-like manner of Emerson 
or the reliant egotism of Walt Whitman. And that Mr. King 
suggests (not echoes) both Emerson and Whitman, there is no 
doubt ; but the suggestion is all. There is too much repetition, 
too much sameness, and the tone is too dogmatic; the volume 
would gain greatly by condensation. Every now and then, how- 
ever, there comes a paragraph full of true wisdom. It would be 
well, for example, Pwe were told oftener such real truth as in 
‘That Which I Would Not Teach a Daughter’ and ‘Boldness a 
Party’s Strength,’ but a bookful of emphatic generalities is too 
much. ($1.50. J.B. Lippincott Co.) 








MOST OF THE CHAPTERS in Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s ‘ The 
Presumption of Sex’ have already appeared in The North Ameri- 
can, and the discussion they raised is still fresh in our minds. 
They could hardly have made a greater sensation had the articles 
on the Ruthless Sex been written by a woman—and that is say- 
ing a great deal, as readers of The Critic well know. It is well 
to have these articles in permanent form, for between the covers 
of the neat little book there is a deal of plain truth-telling. A 
good many of Mr. Adams's criticisers have been unfair to him, in 
assuming that he has tried to present a complete picture of our 
civilization. As a matter of fact, he has merely kept his eyes 
open and jotted down notes concerning visible things in our de- 
meanor that we have no cause to be proud of. In telling part of 
the truth—the disagreeable part—about men and women of to- 
day, the author has only told such things as every man and many 
women will at once acknowledge as true. And if there is going 
to be any improvement, this acknowledgment will be the first 
step. But there the strength of the book will cease, for its tone is 
not genial enough to be persuasive. Of the new chapters, that on 
‘The Presumption of Sex,’ which names the book, is the most in- 
teresting. ($1. Lee & Shepard.) 





AS ‘ THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY’emerges from the troub- 
led waters of diplomacy into the more hopeful region of arbitra- 
tion, the tax-payer and citizen rejoices, the librarian makes his 
bibliography, and the college student prepares his oration, all 
hoping, on this side of the Atlantic and the Lake of the Woods, 
to conclude with the record of a good round sum of indemnity 
from the Treasury or Downing Street. Meanwhile, the lawyers 
have not been idle, and most welcome is the handsome hundred- 

age monograph on this theme by Mr. Stephen Berrier Stanton, 

.D., of the New York Bar. The subject in all its phases down 
to Feb. 11, 1892, is treated in most interesting style and lucid meth- 
od. Besides sifting contemporaneous documents furnished by Lord 
Salis , Mr. Blaine, and various non-official writers, the author, 
well- in Grotius, Kent, Puffendorf, Vattel and Woolsey, fur- 
nishes a digest of facts and opinions which will be valuable for 
reference, even after the special problem is solved. The question 
is one of geography, as well as zodlogy, and law, and many highly 
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interesting points of ‘good government and of good morals the 
world over’ emerge in the discussion. Mr. Stanton’s monograph 
is clear, calm, judicial, thorough, and set forth in excellent temper 
and taste. Of course, it is a strong presentation of the American 
case, I in no sense partisan or one-sided. (Albert B. King.)—— 
MR. TALIESIN EVANS of Oakland, Cal., has published a small 
book entitled ‘American Citizenship and the Right of Suffrage in 
the United States.’ It opens with a brief statement of what citi- 
zenship is, distinguishes between Federal and State citizenship, 
and then proceeds to show how citizenship may be acquired, 
a attention of course being given to the naturalization laws. 
he rest of the book is devoted to the laws and constitutional pro- 
visions in the several States which regulate the right of voting, or 
the elective franchise as distinguished from mere citizenship. 
There is nothing new in the book, but those who wish to have in 
convenient form the information it contains may find it useful. 
(Oakland, Cal.: The author.) , 





Mr. CHARLES BOOTH, whose work on the poor ot London is 
so well and favorably known, has published a work in which he 
deals with the question of pauperism. The book is in two parts, 
of which the first, entitled ‘A Picture of Pauperism,’ is an attempt 
to show what pauperism is and what are its principal causes. 
The author gives in brief form stories of a large number of paupers, 
pag Bed Stepney, London, which have been gathered for him by 
Mr. George E. Arkell. Tables are also given showing the results 
of Mr. Booth’s investigation into the causes of pauperism in Step- 
ney and elsewhere, and which are very suggestive. They show 
that of all causes old age is the most prolific, nearly one-third of 
the cases being due to it; while sickness is responsible for near! 
one-fourth, the remainder being due to moral causes, of which drin 
is naturally the chief. Now Mr. Booth thinks that, if old age could 
in some way be kept out of the slough of pauperism, the other causes. 
could be more effectively dealt with than is now possible, and that 
the moral causes in particular might be in great part removed by 
reformatory and repressive agencies. Hence he devotes the second 
part of his book to setting forth his plan for ‘The Endowment of 
Old Age,’ in which he proposes to give a pension of five shillings 
a week to all persons over sixty-five years of age, rich and poor 
alike, the entire amount to be raised by taxation. The scheme, 
therefore, is radically different from the German system of working- 
men’s insurance; but whether it is any more advisable is open to 
question. The amount of money required for the purpose in Eng- 
land and Wales alone is estimated at the enormous sum of 17,000, 
ooo/. a year; and the necessity of such a tax is likely to prevent 
the adoption of the measure. But all persons interested in the 
subject of pauperism will like to know what Mr. Booth has to say 
in its favor, and will find profit in reading his book. The author is 
not to be mistaken for ‘ Gen.’ Booth of the Salvation Army. ($1.25. 
Macmillan & Ce.) 





‘THE BEST LETTERS of Charles Lamb’ are given in the latest 
volume of the ‘ Laurel-Crowned Letters,’ and surely none were 
ever more worthy of the laurel. Mr. E. G. Johnson writes a pleas- 
ant and appreciative introduction; and the selection of one hun- 
dred and seven letters is made with good judgment. Like the: 
earlier volumes, this one is a credit to Western typography. ($r.. 
A. C. McCiurg & Co.}——-HAZLITT’S ‘ LECTURES on the Eng- 
lish Poets’ have been brought out for the first time in an Ameri- 
can edition ; and it is a bry | good one. The editor, whose name 
is not given, supplies brief but pertinent and interesting notes here 
and there. Hazlitt was given to a moodiness that sometimes col- 
ored his criticisms, but in the main these are sound and well put, 
not unfrequently with an epigrammati ppaencss which is very 
telling. We should like to see his ‘ Bisa than Literature’ and 
‘Lectures on Shakespeare’ in the same neat form, though the 
Bohn edition is not bad in its way. ($1 25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
—‘ AMHERST SKETCHES’ is the title of a pretty little volume 
of prose selections from the Amherst Literary Monthly, edited by 
Leroy Phillips and Robert Stuart Smith, who are also the pub- 
lishers. The contents are grouped under the egeey of ‘ Col-- 
lege Quarters,’ ‘ College Scenes, ‘College Types and Characters,” 
‘College Customs,’ and Ary Musings.’ In the modest and 
manly preface, it is admitted that the selections ‘have the char- 
acteristics, both good and faulty, of college light prose’; but they 
are better than the average matter one finds in the college maga- 
zines, and the fact that they deal with phases of college life, cus- 
toms and character gives them an interest for the outside public 
no less than for the Amherst ‘ boys’ themselves. Copies (in cioth, 


$1.10; in parchment, 85 cts.) may be ordered from R. S. Smith, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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‘LuMmEN: Experiences in the Infinite,’ by Camille Flammarion, 
has been well translated by Mary J. Serrano. It is not easy to 
characterize the book exactly. Itis not a eect ponaitar edmes 
treatise, nor a romance, nor a‘poem ; and yet it akes, to some 

extent, of the qualities of each. It embodies a vigorous and in- 
" teresting setting-forth of the ideas of infinite space and time, as 
suggested by the facts and theories of astronomy, and what is 
sound in this exposition is mingled with all sorts of whimsical no- 
tions and fancies of the author. One who understands astronomy, 
and knows what weight to assign to the different data which are 
made the basis of speculation, find the book useful and stimu- 
lating ; but it would be likely to lead the astronomical neophyte 
into all sorts of errors. The possibilities are not distinguished 
from the certainties, nor is any difference recognized between fig- 
ures that are sure to the ten-thousandth _ and those that are 
still uncertain by half their own amount. Nor is there much of 
any distinction drawn between the magnificent conclusions that 
are certain as to the extent and glory of the material universe and 
the whimsies of the author as to the reincarnation of the human 
soul in different worlds: all stand on the same plane of authori- 
tative statement. Let the book be regarded not as a chapter of 
the scientific gospel, but as an extravaganza of an astronomical 
dreamer, and the reader will be well repaid for the little time re- 
quired for the perusal. He will receive new and vivid impressions 
of the immensities of the material universe, both in space and 
time, and perhaps of the place and meaning of human life in this 
immensity. (50 cts. Cassell’s Sunshine Series.) 





Two NEw and interesting numbers—‘ The Youth of the Duchess 
of Angouléme’ and ‘The Duchess of Angouléme and the Two 
Restorations '—continue the readable and long-continued series of 


translations from the French of Imbert de St. Amand. The. 


character of the Princess is distinctly drawn, and more plainly than 
ever is seen her importance to Louis XVIII. at the time of the first 
Restoration. Devout, sad, full of ‘remembrance,’ brooding over 
the past, her mood irrevocably affected by the sorrows of her 
youth, this daughter of Louis XVI. passes across the stage like a 
shade, chilling, though unintentionally, all who approach her. 
($1.25 each, Chas. Scribner’s Sons.\——‘ LORD PALMERSTON,’ 
by the Marquis of Lorne, the Queen’s son-in-law, has recently 
appeared in the series of the Queen’s Prime Ministers. So far as 
published, the series is not of distinguished merit. The present 
volume (a painstaking effort to construct an pleguate pa oe 
of its subject) is not inferior to its predecessors. The Marquis has 
had unlimited opportunities to consult material, correspondence 
and State papers having been open to him which would not have 
been accessible to every author. He is not, however, a writer of 
ability, ($1. Harper & Bros. ——‘ EQUATORIAL AMERICA’ is 
a readable and entertaining description of the scenery, customs 
and peculiarities of the people, and the races (indirectly) of that 
zone which the title indicates. Mr. Ballou is an easy writer, and a 
traveller whose views about the countries he has visited are en- 
titled to some respect. His powers of description are good, and 
the lighter aspects of life attract him most. He is not a writer 
upon constitutions, but on ‘Transportation,’ ‘Street and Social 
Life,’ ‘Humming-Birds,’ ‘ Merchants’ Clerks,’ ‘Public Amuse- 
ments,” ‘ Bahia Oranges,’ etc. ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 


THE PAST, or quickly passing, life of the great cattle trails of the 
West is graphically described by Charles Moreau Harger, and 
illustrated by A. Castaigne, in Scribner's for June. The frontis- 
piece shows a herd-on the trail, at sundown, and other pictures 
are of a ‘round-up ‘ at night, a stampeded herd, swimming a river, 
and loading stock at the railroad. Thomas Curtis Clarke proposes 
as a solution of the rapid transit problem in cities—so far, at least, 
asit applies to New York—a viaduct system, and he objects to the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners’ plan because it throws the whole 
burden of construction on private enterprise. Prof. Shaler con- 
tinues his investigation into the action of wind and water on sea 
beaches, and the best means to counteract forces tending to de- 
stroy a beach. His article is illustrated by Twachtman, Véron 
and other artists. City Missionary William T. Elsing writes sensibly 
on ‘ Life in New York Tenement Houses.’ That sort of life, 
especially in the lower quarters of the city, is not now so hopelessly 
bad as it used to be; but there is still a great deal of room for im- 
provement. The improvements already made have paid landlords 
and builders remarkably well, and Mr. Elsing is of opinion that 
much more might be done, not only z# the tenements, but also in 
the way of furnishing baths and proper amusements in special 
buildings, and that such investments, if properly conducted, 
would return a good pecuniary profit. The leading article is a 
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pleasant account of ‘An Ascent of Mount A:tna,’ by A. F. Jaccaci, 
with illustrations by the author. In the Historic Moments Series 
Prof. David Swing writes a ‘ Memory of the Chicago Fire.’ 
Michael Angelo’s Sibyls (the creas and the Cumzan) meet 
eye as we turn the first of the forty-third bound volume of 
The Century. As engraved bed r. Cole we see no sign of the power- 
ful brushwork of which Mr. Stillman speaks in his essay, and 
which is quite apparent in photographs. Nevertheless the en- 
graver’s feeling, as in other works of the series, is excellent. A 
series of engravings from American paintings testify to the inter- 
est which the magazine takes in art at home. Chief among the 
literary contents are the Kipling- Balestier novel, ‘The Naulakha’ ; 
Mr. Stedman’s lectures on ‘ Poetry’ and Hamlin Garland’s story 
of ‘Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen.’ Miscellaneous articles of abiding interest 
are on ‘Our Common Roads,’ ‘ Solar Eclipses,’ ‘ Custer’s Last Bat- 
tle’ and ‘Aerial Navigation.’ The illustrations are, as usual, of 
very great merit. Those of the Christmas number alone are ‘ well 
worth the price of the volume.’———The June Review of Reviews is 
a hot-weather number. From its frontispiece, a portrait of the 
ex-Secretary of State, keeping cool on his verandah, to its monthly 
index of periodicals, which shows how much reading it saves the 
busy man, rat nearly everything in it is refreshing, From the 
Progress of the World we find that Chicago is to be the world’s chief 
seaport—which is delightfully cool. Cooler yet, if anything, is the 
attitude struck by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., in his portrait on 
page 530. Current History in Caricature, ‘Our Indian Problem, 


_and How We are ee It’ and ‘ The Home and Haunts of 
e 


Shakespeare’ are among the principal features of the number. 

The June ZzfPzncott's announces itself as ‘The Western Num- 
ber,’ and makes good its claim to the title with such success that 
we do not doubt many readers not Westerners will clamor for a 
repetition of the experiment. Beginning with an old-time Ken- 
tucky tale, ‘John Gray,’ by James Lane Allen, every story, essa 
and poem of the number is by a Western writer. Prof. John Bac 
McMaster tells the political history of ‘ The Struggle for the West,’ 
William F, G. Shanks writes of the wonderful agricultural devel- 
opment of the region not long ago known as ‘ The Great American 
Desert,’ and ex-Senator Ingalls forecasts the tremendous future of 
the country. Murat Halstead tells of the eg vo beginnings of 
Western newspaperdom, which, it seems, has always made more 
of poetry than of baseball and scandal, to which healthy preference 
we probably owe the spirited strains of James Whitcomb Riley, 
Susie M. Best, Robert Loveman, Carrie Blake Morgan, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox (who has chosen her own photograph on_ which 
to write a poem on concentration) and St. George Best, who pre- 
fers, if we may take his stanzas literally, a frosted window- pane to 
write on. The short stories are by Maurice Thomson, William 
Y. Lovell and Patience Stapleton. 


In the June Forum Dr. S. Weir Mitchell brings forward a new 
poet whom he has discovered, Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, from 
whose ey printed ‘ Century of Sonnets ’ he quotes some ex- 
cellent bits of verse. President Timothy Dwight gives it as his 
opinion that Yale has solved the problem as to how to provide 
higher education for women by throwing open to them its post- 
graduate courses. Freedom from espionage (though that no longer 
means freedom from supervision) is claimed by Ee c. Beaten, Be 
the system of ‘ Training of Boys at Eton.’ The great dangers of 
the school at present are connected with the prominence of ath- 
letics and the aggressiveness of the utilitarian system. Prof. John 
B. Moore writes of ‘ Needed Reform in Naturalization,’ principall 
in the way of keeping proper records. ‘ What the Coming Man will 
Eat’ according to Prof. W.O. Atwater, will be rather less than the 
present average consumption, if he has a proper regard for health 
and economy. Our professors eat as much heat-producing food, 
it seems, as German soldiers in active service, our laboring men 
nearly twice as much. Henry C. Adams proposes new legislation. 
and the creation of a national board of inspection and control to 
prevent the ‘ Saugbies of Railway Ha: pam * which, he shows is 
as great as that of enlisted men in time of war. Prof. J. K. Paine 
wants some rich man or men to endow opera to the tune of some 
four million dollars. His argument is that it is necessary to make 
music an effectual means of eager culture ; yet he would put the 
lowest price of admission at fifty cents, which would effectually 
bar out the populace. 

The June Far and Near opens with an editorial on ‘ The Sum- 
mer’s Rest,’ and the second paper is by Miss Caroline Hazard, the 
author of a life of Prof. Dunan, on ‘Justice,’ as represented in 
old pictures and in individuals. Mr. Robert Waters, the Principal 
of the West Hoboken Public Schools, contributes an article on 
‘ Teaching as a Profession for Women,’ which is both practical 
and suggestive ; and the Countess della Rocca, in the first of 
‘Chapters on Queens,’ writes of Mary Adelaide, wife of Victor 
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Emanuel, and mother of the present King of Italy, with the en- 
thusiasm of a devotee for a saint. Madame della Rocca is an 
Italian writer of repute, whose husband was Victor Emanuel’s 
Chief of Staff and Minister of War. ‘Our Bantams’ is an ‘ower 
true tale’ told by Miss Mary Anthony Chapin. ‘A Vacation ina 
Garden’ shows the possibilities of such a holiday. Miss Evelyn 
L. Foster writes this month of ‘ The Immaculate Conception’ as 
One of the World’s Great Pictures, and a new series is begun 
called ‘Talks on Health and Beauty,’ by Miss D. M. Morrell. 
The first part of a story of Nassau, by Mrs. Rosalie O. Bierstadt, 
named ‘Dreamy Susan,’ leaves the heroine in a sad plight, and 
‘ Aunt Jane’s Talk with the Juniors’ is about the important sub- 
ject of lunches. ‘Three Roses’ is an anonymous poem, and 
‘Heartsease’ is a little story in verse told by Miss Joanna R. 
Nichols. The usual departments complete the number. 
Mr, Walter Pater’s ‘Chapter on Plato’ in Macmilian’s for May 
is written in his earlier and better manner. It is a cobweb-like 
iece of business that he seeks to unfold—Plato’s indebtedness to 
eraclitus, and the latter’s relation to modern philosophy. Mrs. 
Ritchie deals tenderly in her ‘Memoirs’ with ‘Jeames de la 
Pluche,’ who, it seems, still lives in Australia, and occasionally 
corresponds with her. There is much about painters, Cattermole, 
Watts, Landseer, and, most of all, Leech, in the present chapter. 
Mr. Rennell Rodd, who seems to be rambling over Greece in the 
footsteps of Col. Leake, has an entertaining account of the present 
eneration of Mainotes, whose fathers furnished revolutionary 
Crone with some of her best soldiers. Their ‘Land of Evil 
Counsel,’ the ancient promontory of Taenaros, is still the home of 
the vendetta, though piracy is quite an affair of the past, being 
superseded by the business of catching and exporting quails on 
their arrival from Africa at this most southerly point of Europe. 
——The May English Illustrated has many portraits of musical 
celebrities, including Herr Strauss, Doctor Joachim and Paderew- 
ski, which illustrate an article by Joseph Bennett. The ‘ Vanished 
Abbey’ of Evesham in Worcestershire, or rather what remains of 
it, its bell-tower, some ruined arches and outhouses, are pictured 
in an account of its history by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
Dean of Gloucester. Mr. Stanley J. Weymouth writes of a trip 
‘On Mule-back in Morocco,’ from Tangiers to Tetuan, which he 
made, and was sorry for. ‘Match-box Making at Home’ and 
‘A Day in a Spice Factory’ are illustrated articles of interest to 
students of the labor question. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

‘Richard II.’ in the ‘ Bankside’ Edition.—The seventeenth 
volume of the ‘ Bankside’ is devoted to ‘Richard II.’ and edited 
by Mr. Alfred Waites. The introduction, after refuting at some 
length the claims of Bacon to the authorship of the play, sketches 
the historical events on which it is founded, and concludes with 
brief critical comments upon the early editions. The explanations 
of one or two disputed passages do not strike me as particularly 
happy. In ii. 1.17-20 the reading of the first quarto (the one here 
printed with the folio text of 1623) is as follows :— 

No, it is stopt with other flattering soundes, 
As praises of whose taste the wise are found 
Lascivious meeters, to whose venome sound 
The open eare of youth doth alwayes listen. 

The folio gives the passage thus :— 

No, it is stopt with other flatt’ring sounds, 
As praises of his state: then there are sound, 
Lascivious meeters to whose venom sound 
The open eare of youth does alwayes listen. 

Various emendations have been proposed, but the majority of 
editors follow the folio, with the single change of ‘sound’ (with 
the long 5s) to ‘found,’ which is the reading m all the quartos and 
of the later folios. This gives a tolerable sense, though the read- 
ing of the second line suggested by Collier and adopted by the Cam- 
bridge editors is perhaps to be preferred :—‘ As praises of whose 
taste the wise are fond.’ ‘Meeters’ is assumed to be a spelling 
of ‘metres,’ and equivalent to ‘songs.’ Mr. Waites, however, 
thinks that the reading of the first quarto is ‘clear and intelligent 
without alteration.’ He paraphrases the passage thus: 

The King’s ear was already deaf to Gaunt’s wholesome counsel, 
stopped by other sounds, as praises of whose taste even the wise are lax 
metres (or measurers) while the ear of youth is always open to that ven- 
om sound, 


I fancy that this exegesis will find small favor with critical 
pa 


ers. 
The 70th line of the same scene reads in the quarto, ‘ For young 
hot colts being ragde, do rage the more’; and in the folio, ‘ For 
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young hot Colts, being rag’d, do rage the more.’ Here ‘rag’d’ is 
commonly and satisfactorily explained as ‘enraged, or chafed,’ 
though ‘ urg’d,’ ‘rein’d,’ ‘chaf'd,’ and ‘curb’d’ have been suggested 
as emendations. Mr. Waites takes ‘rag'd’ (hard g) to be the 
past tense of the obsolete ‘rag,’ meaning ‘to rail, rate, or scold 
at.’ The word, he says, is still current in Warwickshire; but I 
cannot believe it to be Shakespeare’s word here. Schmidt thinks 
we have another example of rage in the sense of erage in line 173 
of this scene, ‘In war was never lion rag’d more fierce’; but this 
seems to me clearly an example of the intransitive verb, with the 
ellipsis of the relative—‘ lion ¢ha? raged.’ 

The typographical execution of this volume is up to the high 
standard of its predecessors, , 


Some New Emendations.—A correspondent in New York im- 
agines that he has discovered a ‘ plausible and obvious’ correction 
of the famous crux in ‘ Macbeth,’ iii. 4. 105 :— 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. 

He would read ‘If tremble I in habit then,’ etc. AHadzt of course 
means dress, and ‘the words are therefore the equivalent of the 
cdtloquialism, “If I shake in my shoes.”’ The old text, though 
not improbably corrupt, seems to me better than this or any other 
attempt that has been made to improve it. 

“ nriet’ 126, the opening lines read thus in the edition of 
I — i ét ’ 
O thou my louely Boy who in thy power, 
Doest hould times fickle glass, his sickle, hower. 
In Lintott’s edition (1709), the next one containing this sonnet, 
‘sickle, hower’ is changed to ‘fickle hower.’ The original text 
has never been satisfactorily explained or emended ; but a writer 
in Arcadéa, a new and promising semi-monthly journal of music, 
art, and literature, published in Montreal, proposes /wo new read- 
ings. The first is ‘tickle hour.’ ‘ 7#ck/e was used by Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Lyly, Watson, and other Elizabethans, as an adjective 
signifying uncertain or slippery, and in this sense could certainly 
apply to the hour as it sipped through the hour-glass.’ The 
other reading, which the author prefers, is ‘ his sickle lower.’ ‘ The 
lowering of Time’s sickle is another instance of the boy’s power: 
he holds (or stops) Time’s fickle glass and lowers (to prevent in- 
jury from) his sickle, the emblem of destruction,’ th these 
emendations are, to my thinking, of that over-ingenious type of 
which the foot-notes of the Cambridge edition furnish so many 
thousands of examples, not one out of a thousand commending 
itself to anybody but the originator. 

The writer in Arcadza suggests that, if we have to fall back on 
the original reading, ‘s#ck/e hour may mean the hour when Time 
used his sickle, namely, the hour of death,’ This is at least ‘ pre- 
ferable’ to Walker’s explanation (accepted by Hudson) that in 
‘sickle hour’ the hour is ‘ represented poetically as a sickle’; but 
for myself I think, as I did when editing the Sonnets, that ‘fickle 
hour ’ is on the whole the best attempt to mend this puzzling pas- 


sage. ‘The boy simply held Time’s fickle glass while it ran its 
fickle hourly course. . Dost ho/d, dost hold in hand, in check, in thy 


power ; and fickle hour, Time’s course, that is subject to mutation 
and vicissitude.’ 


A Shakespeare Méenu.—! am indebted to Mr. A. J. Hemphill, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, for a copy of 
the menu of their nineteenth annual dinner, April 23, 1892. All 
the quotations are from ‘ Twelfth Night,’ acts iii., iv., and v., which 
have constituted the winter’s study of the Society; and they are 
very good, considering the limited range allowed in the selection. 
Of the five quotations for the Delaware shad the last is (iii. 4):— 

I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head, 
The cucumbers, as usual, get many apt hits; as ‘ Thou killest me 
like a rogue and a villain’; ‘souls and bodies hath he divorced’ ; 
and ‘ Pox on’t, I'll not meddle with him ’ (all from iii. 4). ‘Cast thy 
humble slough’ is appropriate to the new potatoes (iii. 4). Of the 
half-dozen bits that add piquancy to the Roman punch, the best 
are ‘I warrant thou art a merry fellow and carest for nothing’ (iii. 
1); ‘the fiend speaks within’ (iii. 4); and 

there’s something in’t 

That is deceivable (iv. 3). 
The cigarettes that follow have no less than eleven quotations, 
among which are ‘ help metosomelight’ (iv. 2); ‘curst and brief’ 
= 2); ‘consider, he’s an enemy to mankind’ (iii. 4); ‘the worse 
or my friends, and the better for my foes’ (v. 1); and ‘a foolish 
thing, but a toy’ (v.1). The French dressing for the salad sug- 
gests, among other things, ‘I warrant there’s vinegar and pepper 
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in’t’ (iii, 4). ‘Odours, pregnant’ (iii. 1) and..Some two thousand 
st or so’ (iii, 2) are two out of six for the Roquefort and De 
Brie cheese ; while ‘ hard construction ’ (iii. 1) fits the concomitant 
crackers. There is plenty more of this pleasant foolery, but I must 
not take space to quote it. , 





The Lounger 

So LOWELL Is to have a memorial in Westminster, after all, if 
not within the hallowed precincts of the Abbey proper. The 
Memorial Committee has decided to fill two windows in the vesti- 
bule of the Chapter House; and Mr. Leslie Stephen, the originator 
of the movement to honor the American poet, writing to the Lon- 
don Zimes in reference to the matter, coincides with the plan 
adopted, and thinks the place very appropriate. Lowell delivered 
three addresses in the Chapter House, two of the occasions bein 
the dedication of monuments to Longfellow and Coleridge, an 
the other being a meeting called to promote the plan for providing 
a memorial of Dean Stanley. 





ZOLA’S THIRD ATTEMPT to giin admission to the French 
Academy has proved as unsuccessful as the second, which pre- 
ceded it by no long interval and was signalized by Pierre Loti’s 
speech decrying Zolaism, when M. Loti took the seat to which M. 
Zola himself had aspired. The last candidacy of the author of 
‘ Pot Bouille ’ and ‘La Terre’ called out a pretty full attendance 
of the Immortals, the result being the election of the eminent his- 
torical writer, Prof. Ernest Lavisse, by twenty-seven votes to Zola’s 
three, M. Brunetiere receiving five. The election was held on 
June 2, and on the following day the 7Zrzbune said of the newly- 
elected Academician :— 

His views on the philosophy of history are inspired by a deep senti- 
ment of liberalism, but are sufficiently conservative not to have fright- 
ened the Academicians, all of whom are far from leaning to radicalism. 
In fact, it can be said that M. Lavisse is the first out-and-out Republi- 
can, in practice as well as theory, who has ever been elected by the 
Academy, which has honored itself by this unpartisan and enlightened 
vote. Besides his books on special subjects, M, Lavisse has directed 
for the last three years an annual] publication, ‘La Vie Politique a 
l’Etranger,’ which is an intelligent and concise summary of the prin- 
cipal occurrences of the year in all countries, except France. 





C. W. N. WRITES FROM PHILADELPHIA : ‘ Your correspondent 
O. L. of Newark, N. J., unburdens himself (June 4) of some amus- 
ing ignorance with regard to the proper pronunciation of the 
Christian name of Jeames de la Pluche, and takes pride in assert- 
ing that he is the one-hundredth man never guilty of the error 
made by the other ninety-nine of calling it /eems. 1 am glad to 
think that the ninety-nine have not been guilty of his blunder, and 
that the one-hundredth is alone in his tory. Perhaps he never 
read, it would seem as if he could Het, un heard of, the ballad 
which Jeames himself sings to the “ Lady Hangeline.” It is en- 
titled, “‘ When Moonlike o’er the Hazure Seas”; there are three 
stanzas, each ending with the refrain, “Dost thou remember 
Jeames ?’; and the rhyme in the three is with the words “ dreems,” 
*teems,” “beams.” For ninety-nine of us this will settle the er 
tion of pronunciation. ‘“Thackeray’s musical ear,” to which O. L. 


refers, would not have made an inexcusable break three times in 
one ballad.’ 





THE FUNERAL of the late James R. Osgood on May 23 was 
attended by many persons eminent in literature, art, and public 
life, among those present being William Black, Thomas Hardy, 
James Payn, William Sharp, Alma-Tadema, Edwin A. Abbey, 
George du Maurier, George Boughton, A.R.A., John Pettie, R.A., 
Colin Hunter, A.R.A., J. Pierpont Morgan, Lord Francis Hope, 
J. R. Robinson, editor of the Dazly News; T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
William M. Laffan, Frederick Macmillan, William W. Ap- 
pleton, Clarence McIlvaine and other representatives of the prin- 
cipal publishing-houses of London and New York. The grave at 
Kensal Green is on a grassy knoll in the most beautiful part of the 
cemetery. Mr. Osgood is by no means the only American who 
sleeps in this London burying-ground. 





The Critzc, in its notice of Mr. Osgood’s death, said that the 
popular Boston publisher had walked a race with Charles Dick- 
ens, when the famous novelist last visited this country. It was 
not Dickens, however, but his manager, Mr. George Dolby, with 
whom Mr. Osgood competed in ‘ The Great International Walking 
Match of February 29, 1868.’ Dickens drew up the articles 
of agreement and afterwards wrote a ‘Sporting Narative’ 
of the event. The contestants were described as the ‘ Boston 
Bantam ’ and the ‘Man of Ross,’ and ‘the umpires, starters and 
declarers of victory’ were ‘ James. T. Fields of Boston, known in 
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sporting circles as Massachusetts Jemmy, and Charles Dickens, 
of “ Fabstaff's,” Gad’s Hill, whose sarprisig performances (with- 
out the least variation), on that tru 


national instrument, the 
American Catarrh, have won for him the well-merited title of the 


Gad’s Hill Gasper.’ Dickens himself walked over the thirteen- 
mile course with Mr. Fields in advance of the race, and gave a 
dinner-party after the event to which, among others, Mr. Lowell, 
Mr. Norton, Dr. Holmes. Mr. Aldrich, ‘an obscure poet named 
Longfellow (if discoverable),’ and the ladies of their families were 
invited. Mr. Osgood won the race and the two hats. A detailed 
account of the affair will be found in Mr, Dolby’s ‘ Charles Dickens 
as I Knew Him,’ beginning on page 261 (Lippincott, 1885). 





IN CONNECTION with Mr. Kipling’s ‘syndicate’ article, ‘ Within 
Sight of Monadnock,’ priated in the London Z?mes and other 
papers, I quote the following lucubrations of the Boston 7ran- 
script's Listener :— 


The spectacle of the Anglo-Indian Kipling making a snow statue of 
Buddha, facing toward Monadnock, and certain Vermont farmers com- 
ing up and profanely reviling its Evy NO deserves to take its place 
with the famous pictures of history! Probably there was never before 
anything just like it in Vermont—or in New England. To be sure, 
Emerson celebrated Monadnock and Brahma almost in the same breath, 
but Brahma was long ago naturalized as a New England divinity. It 
was something a great deal more new, special, pious and significant to 
make a snow image of Gautama. Who knows what exotic ideas may: 
spring up in the soil of Vermont along the path which the snows of 
this image, melted into water, followed on their trickling way down to 
the Connecticut? Who knows what maggot of a new pagan idea got 
into the heads of those Vermont farmers even as they reviled the cor- 
pulent and un-Yankee-like figure of the strange god? Who knows 
what sort of new thrill it may have sent through the god himself, to be 
put into snow for the first time in his career? Shall we look for a 
northern avatar—a new incarnation of Buddha in a chin whisker and a 
coon-skin coat, proclaiming the Path in the dialect of Rowland Robin- 
son’s stories—as the result of the suggestion contained in Mr. Kipling’s 
picturesque act? 





Is IT NOT JUST possible that Buddha’s image had been carved 
in snow before Mr. Kipling oe to pay this compliment to the 
ers Eastern deity? Is not Buddhism the faith of any dwellers in 

ands where the snow sometimes falls? It certainly is, unless I 
greatly mistake. 





CoL. T. W. HIGGINSON devotes his column in last week’s Har- 
per’s Bazar to the novelette, brochure or whatever you like to call 
it, ‘Helen Brent, M. D.,’ the authorship of which, | the way, is 
attributed to a lady conspicuous in the founding of Barnard Col- 
lege. Col. Higginson, who is in sympathy with every movement 
for the improvement of the condition of women, discusses the book 
seriously and kindly, at the same time pointing out some of the 
flaws in the author’s argument. Medicine is the one profession, 
he thinks, that cannot be conscientiously adopted by a woman who 
is a mother. A woman can paint and even write while a a 
cradle, but the female doctor alone ‘ complicates her domestic life 
with a momentous and inevitable duty to be discharged outside.’ 
The writer or the painter may leave her work to stay by the bed- 
side of her ailing child. ut ‘the woman whose child’s life 
depends upon its being tended in her own arms day and night 
—and many achild has been saved, after all medical skill had 
failed, by the mother’s arms only—cannot put that child down 
to go and perform a surgical operation; while she cannot for- 
bear that duty without doing wrong to a patient.’ There is food 
for thought in this suggestion. 





THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE, probably, knew the late Charles ea 
ler by sight, even though they did not know him by name. His 
was a agony | figure. Being over six feet tall and stout in_ 
is gga to his height, having a florid complexion and white 

eard, and wearing his white hair in a wavy mass upon his 
shoulders, he was not a man to pass by without attracting one’s 
attention. He usually wore a wide-brimmed soft hat and in cold 
weather a cape-coat. He had the air of a man who expected to be 
noticed, and he was seldom disappointed. There was a time when 
Charles Gayler was a Paighse among playwrights, but that time 
had passed long before his death a week or two ago. 





PLAYWRIGHTS have a way of dropping out of sight more ab- 
ruptly than most other men. They come before the public with a 
rush and roar, and every one thinks that if not a new Shak 
another Sheridan has dawned upon the world. Then be isap- 
pear. It is not no many years ago that Bartley Campbell was a 
great man in his way. He had but to take up his pen, and a suc- 
cessful play dropped from its point as readily as ink drops from 
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the point of yours or mine. And now, whoever hears of Bartley 
Campbell? Boucicault was almost forgotten before he died, but 
Bronson Howard seems still to hold his own. 
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FORTY-ONE YEARS AGO Mary Cowden Clarke wrote her popu- 
lar book, ‘ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,’ and now she 
sends it forth from her Italian home with a new preface in which 
she expresses her gratitude ‘for having been permitted to live to 
see the present renewed call for the book, written when half through 
her now advanced age.’ Mrs. Clarke had just finished her i. 
mum opus, the ‘Concordance to Shakespeare,’ upon which she 
had been engaged for sixteen years when she took up the 
‘Heroines’ as a sort of recreation after her long labors. Mrs. 
Clarke was much younger than her husband, who died fifteen years 
ago, at the age of ninety. Though about eighty-three years old, 
e is still, I believe, a reader of Zhe Critic. 





Boston Letter 


THE DISCOVERY of the acrostic on the new Public Library 
building, with the initial letters of the famous men of old spellin; 
the names of McKim, Mead & White, the architects who plann 
the structure, first gave amusement to the public and then aroused 
indignation. But the architects say that it was no subtle scheme 
of theirs to obtain an enduring advertisement carved in stone, but 
must have been the practical joke of a young draghtsman in their 
office who arranged the names purposely in acrostic order, but 
kept the joke to himself. Some wag has suggested that inasmuch 
as this business has begun, it may well be continued, to the pecu- 
> md advantage of the city, by inscribing on the tablets the names 
° 


Praxiteles Solon 
Euripides Ovid 
Aristophanes Aristides 
Rhadamanthus Pliny 
Sophocles 


The McKim, Mead & White tablet has been covered over, and a 
new one will be put in its place. 

The birthday of the late Walt Whitman was observed by the 
gathering of a small party of admirers at the home of W. S. Ken- 
nedy at Belmont. Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, Judge Mellen 
Chamberlain, until recently Librarian of the Boston Public Library, 
Joseph E. Chamberlain of Zhe Youth's Companion and Linn B. 

‘orter (Albert Ross) were among those present. The bust of 
Whitman, which was said to have been sent by the poet to Boston 
some years ago as a gift, and refused an abiding-place in this city, 
was crowned with laurel at Belmont. 

Some weeks ago I wrote about a new magazine that was to be 
started at Harvard. The movement for its publication has now 
taken definite shape, an appeal having been sent out to the alumni 
asking for co-operation. The idea of an official magazine for the 
College originated at a smoke-talk of the class of '78 last Decem- 
ber, when Prof. J. W. White spoke of the ignorance regarding 
Harvard matters that prevails among the graduates. The class 
immediately took steps toward removing this ignorance. Mr, 
Nash and Mr. Blodgett ("78), Mr. Bolles ('82) of the Law School 
(now Secretary of the College) and Mr. Wade (81) were appointed 
a committee to prepare a plan for the magazine. They called a 
meeting of graduates, over which Bishop Brooks presided, and at 
that meeting a formal explanation of the scheme was made. The 
first number will be issued soon after Commencement Day, and 
the periodical will then be issued quarterly until it obtains such a 
foothold as to become a monthly. There is no question of the 
desirability of such a magazine, and it ought to obtain encourage- 
ment at the outset. Past attempts, it is true, have not been suc- 
cessful. The two magazines started by professors of the Uni- 
versity have failed to advance further than the preparation of copy 
for the first number, the authorities at Harvard deciding in 
cases that it was not advisable to make the University wholly re- 
s ible for the publication of the magazine. Moses King’s 

larvard Register existed for a time, and proved a valuable peri- 
odical. Two other essays have been made, but no one ever saw a 
second copy of those magazines. The present plan, however, is a 
thorough one, and has already secured promises of assistance from 
leading alumni. 

At last we have heard ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ in the form of a 
drama. It was promised some time ago, and Mme. Patti was to 
have come from New York to see its production ; but the necessity 
of extra rchearsals for a complete performance compelled a post- 

t and the Diva was unable to attend. Her interestin the 

y keen, for the work was originally presented to her by 
Signor Carrano and was by her given to Alexander Salvini for the 
first production in America with the understanding that some time 
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this summer Mr. Salvini would play the part of Turriddu to Patti’s 
Santuzza, at the little theatre in the prima donna’s castle in Wales. 
Signor Carrano, who is always engaged as flute-player in the or- 
chestra that accompanies Patti on her American tours, adapted 
the play from the original work uf Verga. It was presented here 
with some of the music which Mascagni wrote for his opera and 
with descriptive dramatic music by Pizzi and Mascheroni, The 
production by Patti at her castle, however, is said to have been 
postponed a year. 

The drama is a picture of Sicilian life with the sunshine and 
shadow following in quick succession. The dramatic intensity of 
the opera is retained but not increased in the drama, while two 
features absent from the musical work are elaborated in the play. 
One is the portrayal of peaceful everyday life among the peasantry. 
The old inn-keeper sits at his.door enjoying his pipe and ming- 
ling in conversation with every one who appears. The house- 
wife on the roof-top hangs out her clothes and throws gossiping 
words down to the passers-by; the mother of Turriddu buys her 
eggs of a pedler, bickering most closely over the price of a cent 
a-piece, or sells her bottle of wine to Alfio and pesters him persist- 
ently for the exact change at once. Into this scene comes Sal- 
vini as a careless, independent young fellow, with an airy grace 
and an assumption of ind-fference that is very cleverly expressed 
by the actor. He has no change or elaboration of characteristics 
to make until the sudden challenge to Alfio, and then the merci- 
less duel and the pathetic death. In the opera, it will be remem- 
bered, the duel is supposed to have occurred out of sight of the 
audience. In the play it is fought in full view, the two rivals 
slashing and cutting at each other with their short clasp-knives, 
while around them crowd a score of friends shouting and pulling 
in their efforts to separate the fiery contestants. At last the death- 
blow is given, and then ensues a prolonged death-scence of the 
emotional sort—Turridcu striving in vain to raise himself so that 
he may clasp Santuzza, and begging in piteous tones for her for- 
givencss. As may be surmised from what I have written, the 
play combines peaceful realism with moments of intenseness. 

I alluded last week to the coming sale of 200,000 books in one 
lot as the largest sale of its kind of which I had ever heard. A 
Boston gentleman now asks me if I ever knew of a larger sale of 
a single book at one time than that of Miss Parloa’s ‘ Appledore 
Cook- Book ‘ of which, he says, 50,000 copies were sold in one lot 
this week to a m3 retail dry-goods house in Boston by Charles 
E. Brown & Co., the publishers. This is the largest single sale of a 
cook-book, I am sure, but I cannot speak regarding other books. 

BosTON, June 7, 1892. CHARLES E. L, WINGATE. 





Eliot's Bible at Cambridge University 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Acting upon the suggeenoe of my friend Dr. Livingstone Far- 
rand of Princetown, I gladly send to 7he Crztéc an account of the 
Eliot Bible in the possession of our College, believing that lovers 
of books in the States will welcome the news of a further addition 
to the list of such Bibles, and that they will, from its ‘history and 
associations, take a peculiar interest in this copy. 

Each of the many colleges of our older English universities pos- 
sesses its library—collections, for the most part, of musty and 
dusty volumes of theology and the classics, bearing witness to the 
abstruse and painful studies of generations long departed. The 
Bodleian at Oxford, the University Library at Cambridge have de- 
prived these smaller and imperfect college libraries of their razson 
@ ‘ttre, and now, with the exception of those at Trinity and all 
Souls’ they are little visited and little used. There is, indeed, the 
tradition here in Cambridge that at one college, towards the end 
of last century, a Fellow—a strange, incomprehensible being— 
was suddenly missed. Noone knew what had become of him; 
nor could the most profound search discover his whereabouts. He 
had passed out of existence. Long years afterwards a passing 
whim led some one to think of investigating the college library ; 
the lock was with difficulty turned, and there in the middle of the 
chamber lay stretched a skeleton—the skeleton, as shown by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, of the lost Fellow. ‘Opera omnia que su- 

unt,’ murmured the curious intruder. 

The Library of Jesus, if not used as much as it has deserved to 
be, has, however, not been neglected. On the contrary, there is 
ample evidence that it has been always well cared for; the books 
are in excellent condition and admirably catalogued, and each suc- 
ceeding generation from 1496 or so onwards has left its impress 
upon the room and its contents. Still, as I have hinted, it has of 


late years been little used save by the Fellows of the College in- 
terested in special editions of the classics or of the Fathers. Little 
wonder, therefore, if on the shelves devoted to various editions of 
the Bible the book about which I would write has rested almost 
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unnoticed. The very title of the book—‘ Indian Bible ’—stamped 
upon the dark-green tooled leather of its binding (a good solid 
binding of last century) is calculated to repel rather than to draw 
attention. Yet this is Eliot’s Bible—the fizst edition. 

Possibly, I would hazard, it does not agree in all points with 
the majority of the copies known in America. Thus thetitle- 
is in English. ‘The | Holy Bible | containing the | Old Testa- 
ment | and the New | translated into the | Indian |: | and | 
ordered to be printed by the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
in New England | at the charge and with the consent of the | Cor- 
poration in England | for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst 
the Indians in New England. | Cambri se by Sam- 
uel Green and Marmaduke Johnson. MDCLXIIIL.’ The dedica- 
tion to Charles the Second is perfect ; the Old Testament seems to 
be perfect. I notice that in the Book of Job the heading of the 
page is sometimes printed with a small 7, sometimes with a capital. 

he title-page of the New Testament is in the ‘Indian language’ 
and is dated 1661, and this is succeeded (a blank leaf interven- 
ing) by Eliot’s metrical version of the Psalms, following upon 
which is a single leaf beginning ‘ Noowomoo Wnttin—Noowaonk 
God,’ and ending ‘kah netat up labutlantamoe Kesuk. FINIS.’ 
The on of the pages is 7 1-2 inches, the breadth 5 3-4 inches 
exactly. 

There is, however, apart from its perfect condition, a further 
and great interest attaching to the book. Eliot, as is generally 
known, was a member of Jesus College, and this is the copy dedi- 
cated by him to his a/ma mater. Upon a blank page at the be- 
ginning he has written as follows—apparently not without one or 
two slips and corrections in his Latinity :— 

Pro COLLEGIO JESU 
Accipias, mater quod alumnus humillimus 
offert filius, oro preces semper habere tuas. 
JOHANNES ELIor. 

What thoughts of the life that he had given up and memories of 
the old Cambridge days must have welled up in the mind of the 
‘ Apostle of the Indians’ as he transcribed these verses. Herein 
lies the pathos, the supreme interest and value of this rare volume. 

J. GEORGE ADAMI. 

COLL: JESU APUD CANTABRIGIENSES, 27. IV. 92. 


June 11 1892 





The “American” Poet 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In taking exception to the view that Whitman is the most 
American of American poets Mr. Murray invites a definition of 
the adjective, which he does not himself define. He sets up 
Whittier as the fittest, or the only, singer entitled to wear the 
national laurel, but I think he will admit that there are many others, 
American and English too, whose note of ‘pure democracy’ is 
quite as distinct, and who are, perhaps, equally with him ‘ poets of 
the people’ in their degree. I have more and more inclined to 
reckon Whittier as having a surer staying power than other favor- 
ites, but if he has this great Puritan quality I think it carries the 
characteristic defect of imperfect representativeness. Whittier 
and Cowper are worthy interpreters of their day and generation— 
on the austere and pietistic side, with grace-notes on Nature worthy 
of a regenerate Burns—yet they fail, or, rather, they do not conde- 
scend, to voice the turbulent, vaguely aspiring emotions of the 
unsanctified Average Man. Granted the note’of pure American- 
ism in Whittier, but man, certainly the American man, is not 
keyed “4 to the enviable Whittier pitch six, or even five, days in 
the week. The harp is a noble instrument, but, fashionable as it 
has become, it can scarcely claim to be the national instrument. 
Whitman may have tried to make his Muse extract strong music 
from the bugle and buzz-saw combined (a peculiarity not less char- 
acteristic of the soil than the elsewhere unknown potencies of 
steam whistles, merciless and endless pounding of drums, jug- 
gling drum-majors, Glorious Fourth noises, and gymnastic oratory 
as essentials to Demos’s bliss), and he has earned recognition for 
the novelty, at least, of his orchestral effects. 

an American American poet I mean one who (from the 
British standpoint) is prouder of clothing American ideas in dis- 
tinctively American expression and form, than he would be of 
=. the most exquisite imitation of any European master- 
piece. he latter course may show the wider range, the larger 
culture, but that is not the question at issue. In the New World 
the expectant Old Worldling naturally looks for the new voice 
uttering the new idea in the new vocabulary and in the new form. 
bay ag as prophet, Poe as poet, rise in response. Who is the 
thi 

I distinguish the Amerzcan American poet from the composite 
American poet, This latter delights me with a charming English 
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landscape, artistically planned, of 
of flower-beds, shrubs, serpentine 
ing trees, with love-birds carolling triolets and rondels galore, a 
captivating landscape, English in everything but its geographicab 
situation. I love the lover of the Motherland and am more than- 
grateful for the tribute, but—I long to know America. 

Whitman whirls me through ing cities to the open,. 
breezy, limitless prairie, to the majestic Rockies, to the sub- 
lime cafions, to the sea-like rivers and oceanic lakes, He con- 
jures up the cyclone, finds a Niagara in his inkpot, re-wakes the 
echoes of the primitive man, deftly blending with the perv gery a 
nity of the aboriginal Job and Isaiah the chattering note of the 
modern New York drummer. You may sneer at the bareness and 
bigness of this landscape compared with the other, but civilization: 
even zm excelsis has its drawbacks. A dirty little lad is a grander 
thing than the hairdresser’s most adorable wax bust. hitman 
alone reveals this near-sighted Samson in his glorious show of 
conscious strength, naked and proudly unashamed. 

That Whitman is, even in his own country, honored, howsoever 
reluctantly or unwittingly, as the most American of American 
_ is evident to me by the admissions of the first authorities, 

tom whom I venture to offer the following extracts :— 

He is an avowed champion of democracy and accepted as such by- 
the refined classes at home and abroad. (Stedman’s ‘Poets of America,’ 
p. 60.) He formed an inspired and inspiring conception of the spirit 
and destiny of his own land, his own people, and of the future of a 
world guided by the example of our continental Democracy, ditions 
and he bravely and with true genius set forth this conception by methods- 
as bold and free as that which they expressed. (/did, 353.) Who else 
has so true a hand or eye for the details, the sweep and color, of Ameri- 
can landscape? (Jbid, 379.) The very poet accepted as the incarnation 
of extreme ‘Americanism.’ (Richardson’s ‘American Literature,’ i. 329.) 
In the character of Whitman are more largeness and light than in that 
of Thoreau. (Jbid, 387.) Whitman is the fittest of all laureates of 
Lincoln, whose greatness the years are making plainer. (did, ii. 280.) 
[Is not this like saying that only the first of American poets is fit to- 
immortalize ‘the first American ’ ?] 

Certainly the first poet of Democracy. * * * He has not merely 
chanted the praises of democracy, he is democracy. (John Burroughs- 
in The Christian Union, 24 April, 1892.) 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes described Whitman’s verse as not 
strictly poetry but the raw material of it. Who is the greater 
honor to his native land, the strong-hearted pioneer who discovers- 
and digs the raw gold, or the city artificer who fashions it into- 
ornaments or dollars? 

May 30, 1892. 


culture, correct in order 
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The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

A VERY nottworthy collection of books was put on exhibitiom 
at Columbia College last Saturday. In all there were 4500 vol- 
umes, 200 of which— relating to the history and practice of archi- 
tecture, volumes of photographs, professional books, and a selec- 
tion of original drawings made while a student, from 1872 to 1879, 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts’—formed the private library of the 
late Henry Ogden Avery. The rest have been given by Mr, 
Avery’s father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Avery—books 
that only an ardent book lover could find ; or purchased by a com-- 
mittee of the college consisting (in accordance with the provisions 
of the deed) of the Librarian, the Professor of the architecturab 
department of the School of Mines, and an architect not imme- 
diately connected with the college (Mr. Russell Sturgis), The 
founders gave $15,000 for these purchases, and $1,500 for an en- 
dowment fund besides, besides constant additions to their original: 
gift of books. 

—An international art exhibition was opened at Munich on. 
June 1 by the Prince Regent of Bavaria. A number of royal per’ 
sonages were pgesent. The exhibition comprises works of art 
from most of the European countries, America and Japan. The 
city was decorated with flags and bunting. 


—For the benefit of the Grant Monument Fund, Mr. Hopkinsom 
Smith sold at auction at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, on Tues- 
day evening, a number of paintings, busts, reliefs, etc., contributed: 
by the artists who made them. The sale realized $3,444.50. 

—Kate Field's Washington prints this note upon a famous old 
Philadelphia artist :— 

John Sartain, artist and engraver on steel, was one of the most in- 
teresting characters drawn to the Capital by the National Art Congress. 
Born in 1808, Mr. Sartain is in his eighty-fourth year, yet has the spirit 
of a boy, and walks with the elasticity of half his age. Such a figure 
was a memorable object-lesson to artists who would burn the candle at 
both ends. Surrounded by a family who reflect credit on their parent- 
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age, respected by all, this veteran engraver lives in Philadelphia, pass- 
bp ve of his time in a library which he calls ‘his den of happiness.’ 
This den is rather large than snug, being forty-seven feet long. Seven- 
‘teen bookcases are rich in pes things, and the south wall is covered 
‘with original pictures of good quality. Mr. Sartain has been decorated 
by all sorts of princes and potentates. Above these honors Brother 
‘Sartain holds the lambskin or white leather apron of a Freemason. May 
his shadow never grow less. 

—The Art Amateur for June contains three color plates, be- 
“sides many pictures in black and white. There is a very readable 
-account of the last show of the Society of American Artists. 


—Queen Victoria during her sojourn at Balmoral has given daily 
bre to Princess Louise for a bust for the World’s Fair at 
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—A small but very varied collection of paintings and drawings 
by Walter Crane, the well-known English artist and advocate of 
socialism, was put on exhibition at the Brooklyn Institute in Mon- 
tague Street on Friday, June 3, and will remain open till Saturday 
night, June 25. On Sundays it may be seen from 2 to 6 P. M. 
Amateurs of art will be well repaid for a trip across the river, as 
one can get from this display a better notion of Mr. Crane’s fancy 
and technical skill than it would be possible to form from the 
familiar black and white reproductions of his work. 





Newspaper Copyright 


ON APRIL 13 The St. James's Gazette reprinted a number of 
items and extracts from longer articles that had appeared in the 
London 7imes in the morning, and the publisher of the 7%mes 
brought suit at once to test the legality of the act. The source 
from which the afternoon paper had obtained its matter was ac- 
knowledged in some instances and left unmentioned in others. 
Rudyard cae ‘In sight of Monadnock ’—one of a series of 
letters (the first one, we believe) that that brilliant author is writ- 
ing for ‘ syndicate’ use—was the principal article appropriated by 
the Gazette, the extracts therefrom amounting to from one-third 
to one-half of the whole letter. In another part of the paper ref- 
erence was made to it, with comments on the supposed high price 
exacted by Mr. Kipling and the new departure said to be taken by 
the 7imes in giving the name of its paid contributor. Justice 
North granted an injunction regarding the Kipling article, which, 
he said, the Gazetée had not printed as an illustration or criticism, 
but in exactly the same manner as if it had been written or bought 
for that paper. Healso decided the question of copyright in news 
and telegrams in favor of the Zzmes, holding that there was or 
might be copyright in the particular mode in which information is 
conveyed. No damages were awarded, but Zhe St. James's paid 
the costs of the action. 

Attention has already been directed in these columns to the 
action of the Sw in announcing a general copyright of every 
item it publishes, and warning other papers against infringing its 
rights. So far as we have observed, it is the first American 
journal to take this course. 





Browning’s Asolo 


THE FOLLOWING paragraphs describing the little town 
near Venice which Robert Browning has made famous in 
England and America, are taken from an article contributed 
to the Zimes by Mr. Charles de Kay, to whose sister, Mrs. 
Arthur Bronson, a summer resident at Asolo, the poet dedi- 
cated ‘ Asolando,’ his last volume of verse :— 


Asolo itself is known to readers of poetry because Robert 
Browning placed there his charming ‘ Pippa Passes,’ and, return- 
‘ing to his old love in his old age, not only began to build a sum- 
‘mer home there, but fused the name of the towe into the title of 
his last book of verse, following therein the Venetian Cardinal, 
Pietro Bembo, whose dialogue on love, ‘ Asolani,’ was so named 
in honor of Asolo. It should not be mistaken for Asola, in the 
district about Mantua. Both these spots may have once been 
sanctuaries, or places where fugitives were safe under the protec- 
tion of a temple or some early chief, but the name is not easily ex- 
plained by the Latin word ‘asylum’; it might be more readily de- 
rived from the similar word in Greek. Asolo’s position on the 
fringing hills encourages the belief that at some period the peoples 
of the plains took refuge there against incursions of pirates from 
the Adriatic—whence the name. It is still a refuge. Hither fly 
the Venetians who have become languid under the breath of the 
south wind; though the altitude is not great, great is the differ- 
ence between the air of the Asolo and that of the lagoons. In 
* Asolando’ we get Browning’s affection for the place :— 
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How many a year, my Asolo, 

Since (one step just from sea to land) 
I found you, loved yet feared you so! 

The title of this poem, which is that of his book, is fancifully de- 
rived from the Italian verb aso/are, ‘ to take the air,’ and as such 
fits gj Sa a group of verses, written, for the most part, at 
Asolo, between the walks and drives over the hills, whenever 
Browning escaped from the more stagnant atmosphere of Venice. 
At Asolo one may ‘ asolate’ very pleasantly if there is any wind 
at all, and when that fails, choose some bit of solid shade and 
watch the scorpions shuffle under and out the edges of stones, like 
pane lobsters fallen into cinders and crushed flat, or note the 
ittle gray squirrels scampering straight up walls and tree trunks, 
or the crows sailing off into the depth of air. In Italian the noun 
asolo signifies a breath or gentle puff of wind. Were it not that 
places are rarely, if ever, named after such a fashion, one might 
fancy that the inhabitants of the plain called the hill by that name, 
because, when all was heavy with heat below, a breeze was to be 
had up here. 

Be that as it may; be Asolo either Greek or Latin or Italian, or, 
as Browning suggests, Spanish, it matters little so long as it re- 
mains the charming hill city it has been. For although Asolo is 
entirely outside the lines of tourist travel, and unknown to many 
who have pushed into nooks and corners of Italy, that is not 
ago itis a hamlet. Asolo has its old gates, its castle and rocca, 
its schools and municipal building, prison, and Renaissance church 
with a big clock on the tower. It has a museum with old Latin 
inscriptions built into the walls of the vestibule, not to speak of 
Jewish tombstones covered with Hebrew letters. Asolo has all 
these and a theatre to boot! In fine, although it has not the im- 
portance now that caused it to be selected in 1487 for the minia- 
ture court of Caterina Cornaro, nor is much visited by the patrician 
families of Venice who once passed the hot months there, represen- 
tatives of the latter are not wanting, and the old houses on the 
square, though their frescoes have faded away, are still property 
worth owning. The discovery of Asolo by Robert Browning and 
other foreigners who pass more or less of the year in Venice has, 
therefore, surprised no one among the inhabitants, To them the 
surprise always was that people did not rush in crowds to visit 
Asolo, sketch it, write about it, and extol its charms. In honor of 
the old poet who has made it known to the English-speaking world 
the Common Council has placed a tablet with inscription on the 
house he used to occupy. 

Robert Browning had set his heart on buying a house that stood 
on a spur of the hill just below the former castle of the Queen, 
which had been begun with the idea of opening it as a school. 
The plan miscarried and it seemed easy to acquire the property, 
but even Browning, with his lifelong knowledge of Italians and his 
lifelong services as a champion of United Italy, could not have 
foreseen the opposition that arose. Totally unfit in location for a 
school, the property he wished to buy was withheld by the town 
on various pretexts; it was necessary to go to Rome and to have 
the question settled there. Just as he learned that he was suc- 
cessful, the poet died, but his son has piously striven to carry out 
his plans in every respect. 

It is an unusual house that Mr. R. B. Browning has erected and 
full of pleasant surprises, one arranged so as to get the finest views 
and the lightest aso/? of air! A tower rises at the point of the 
rocky platform, so that the new building appears to be an ad- 
vanced work outside the old line of the walls and as if part of the 
defense of the castle. If it is hard to obtain possession of land in 
this region, the delays in building operations are endless ; nobody 
is in a hurry, and it is useless to attempt to hasten the workmen. 
Nothing could be more different than the scenes in and about the 
Browning house and a dwelling going up at New York. When 
the foreman turns his back the chisels stop work, and if he quits 
the premises, a ring is formed, fingers snap, a jew’s-harp twangs, 
and all but the oldest workmen indulge in a health-giving dance 
which is extremely picturesque and most enjoyable to the onlook- 
ers—all save the master of the house. But, even so, the house is 
roofed and the tower is complete to the ridge—falling in very well 
with the rest of the town, it may be added, notwihstanding the 
somewhat aggresssive newness of its white and red walls. 

Saturday is market day at Asolo. From earliest squeak of 
dawn the peasant women are entering the gates, all talking at the 
same time. Some drive donkeys, others bear burdens on their 
heads; rarely a cart lumbers up with a cew hitched on one side of 
the pole instead of a team of horses. Droves of sheep, crates of 
magnificent watermelons, baskets of fowls, calves, geese, and 
ducks are brought up. The bowls and kitchen crockery are often 
very prettily painted, but the ware itself has no strength. The 
corner of the marketplace devoted to fish is a apes lively. 
Here are tubs swarming with small crabs which the. vendors stir 
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about with their bare hands to prove that each crab is alive, and 
then pull up into the sunlight in living streams of golden brown. 
The steps of the church are clothed with ready-made garments 
and pieces of cloth and linen; the public fountain is full of water- 
melons put there to cool. The crowd is sombre in dress, relieved 
here there by a few red and yellow p2tticoats and head scarfs. 
As a rule the faces are unsmiling, but there is more comeliness 
among the women and there are better faces among the men than 
one sees further south: Looking from the leggia of the gate-towet 
toward Venice, now turned into a charming house, the crowded 
market place, of which one gains glimpses on both sides of the 
church, affords a scene which might fit nine out of ten Italian 
operas. On the right are the old silk factories, on the left the spur 
crowned by Caterina’s castle. It needs no imagination to people 
the foreground with the misfortunate soprano, passionate tenor, 
and the wicked baritone. At any moment the babel of talk of the 
supernumeraries, ~— behind the scenes, may stop, and the 
neutral but generally moral basso willstride forward to the foot- 
lights and disgorge notes of terrible profundity. The odd thin 
about Asolo is that the row kept up by the supernumeraries wil 
not stop, but goes on rumbling until the fingers of the clock point 
to 10, when the crowd oozes away from the market-place in groups 
of peasants who may be heard talking their way down hill under 
the hottest kind of September sun, as if there were some one sub- 
ject of paramount interest which must be thoroughly discussed 
— or never. It is like the entire corps of an opera going on 
strike. 
The queen who once ruled a make-believe Court on these heights 
has left a mixed impression behind her. She is esteemed beauti- 
ful; but the profile kneeling figure in one of Carpaccio’s big pic- 
tures at Venice, which is pointed out as hers, does not encourage 
the tradition. Nor is that portrait of a stout lady with a monkey 
at the museum of Bassano, which is called Caterina Cornaro, much 
more than the likeness of a kindly face. Her life at Asolo was 
not exactly straight-laced, but that was not the way of her cen- 
tury. It must have been hard for one who had worn a crown, 
however unsatisfactory that of Cyprus may have been, to retire 
practically into obscurity at the bidding of a Senate of aristocrats, 
who aspired to little short of the leadership of all Italy. In the 
hurly-burly of politics, Turkish, Papist, and French, the comely 
Queen was set aside with as much considerationas possible. Her 
abdication was magnified as a patriotic act and her exile was sur- 
rounded with the meagre appearance of a Court, at which the 
author of ‘ Gli Asolani’ was the literary figure. Asolo can have 
suffered no very serious changes since her time. The palace has 
changed prisoners, that is all. In place of Caterina and her ladies 
in waiting, jesters, and more or less enterprising admirers, there 
are such rare criminals as the district affords. The walls of the 
town can never have been thick, and may even then have been 
largely overthrown. Monastic houses have been turned into 
schools, and inns have taken the place of summer palaces owned 
by Venetian lords. The outsides, however, like that of the Rocca 
on the peak above the town, are comparatively unchanged. It is 
the inner part that is as widely different from the manners and 
customs of that age as if 2,000 years lay between. 
The drives about Asolo are varied by hills and valleys, stee 
slopes on which the olive is gray and river bottoms green with 
pasture. Possagno looks at a distance like a heathen temple 
newly furbished up, which has drawn a village toits feet. Its cir- 
cular domed church, designed by the sculptor Canova, shines afar 
ne the brown hills, and summons people to the village in 
which he was born. The church itself has a great oil-painting by 
the sculptor, of which the less said the better, and the village a 
museum containing plaster casts of his entire work in relief and 
the round. His early drawings in color, framed and hung in one 
part of this museum, are very singular works of art, mannered, 
stiff and tasteless, and Canova’s oil-paintings also prove that when 
he employed color he was below mediocrity. As a sculptor also 
Canova has fallen from a pinnacle, but his iniquity has been ex- 
aggerated, especially by Mr. Ruskin, whose language concerning 
a decidedly fine composition by Canova, that for his own tomb in 
the Frari at Venice, is so extravagantly gross that the reader, how- 
ever little he may know of Ruskin as a critic, must feel that such 
bludgeoning only does harm to the writer. Undoubtedly there is 
smoothness and a tameness in most of Canova’s figures which 
no —— please the world, but in the case of certain subjects that 
smoothness is not out of place, and these figures will always hold 
a niche in the art of the sculptor: In his day Canova was a great 
man, the intimate of Kings and Princesses, and a Marquis by the 
grace of the Pope; but he never forgot that he was the son of a 

umble stonecutter of Possagno, and his charities to poor artists 
and to peasants were ceaseless. A great stone bridge near Pos- 
sagno bears his name, because it was erected with his money, and 
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there are people still living who can remember with what a genuine 
outburst of grief his funeral was met. Nor is it only at soaegn? 
that a gallery full of plaster casts perpetuates the memory of a 
sculptor who surpassed most of his contemporaries in Italy. Bas- 
sano down on the plain gives up one large gallery of her museum 
to reproductions of work by him who used to be called ‘the 
divine.’ That may be said of Canova as a sculptor which has 
been said of Cardinal Bembo as a writer, that his highest aim was 
the exact imitation of the style of the genuine classics, and that in 
consequence he secured the beauty of artistic elaboration, but at 
the same time sacrificed his individuality. 


Notes 


AMONG the books issued this week by Macmillan & Co. is 
‘ The Autobiography of an English Gamekeeper,’ the author be- 
ae ieee Wilkins ‘of Essex.’ The book was described by Mrs. 

alford in her London Letter in The Critic of May 21. It has 
been edited by Arthur H. Byng and S. M. Stephens. 


—Mr. Stead will probably start in September the new journal 
which he has so long contemplated, and the plans for which he has * 
more or iess fully disclosed. 


—Dr. A. K. H. Boyd has completed the second and conciudin 
volume of his ‘Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews.’ The perio 
which it covers extends from October 1878 to the spring of the 
present year. Principals Tulloch and Shairp, Bishop Wordsworth 
and Mr. Andrew Lang are among the centrai figures of this vol- 
ume. 


—The American Philosophical Society has decided to celebrate 
its 150th anniversary next year. 

—It is stated, The Bookman says, that of the cheap edition of 
‘David Grieve’ eleven thousand copies were sold before publica- 
tion, and of Kipling’s ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ a first edition of 
five thousand was exhausted upon the day of publication. The 
brilliant attack in the current Quarterlyon Mrs. Ward, Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Shorthouse is attributed to Father Barry (says the same 
authority), the author of the ‘ New Antigone.’ 


—Among the minor characters in ‘ David Grieve’ is a M. Bar- 
bier, a teacher of French in Manchester. Now it appears that 
there is on the staff of the University College at Cardiff a M. 
Barbier, who was for many years a teacher of French at Man- 
chester. The real M. Barbier is not altogether happy about his 
fictitious namesake, and fears that if taken for a portrait it might 
do him some professional harm. So he has taken his grievance 
directly to Mrs. Humphry Ward, who has written to The Athen- 
@um to set things straight. 


—Mr. Hall Caine is said to enjoy the distinction of being the 
first Christian who has been made an honorary member of the 
Maccabzans, a new Jewish community. 


—According to The Publishers’ Circudar, the profits accruin 
from the sale of Mr. Egmont Hake’s ‘ Suffering London,’ publish 
by the Scientific Press, are to be handed over, without deduction, 
to the Lord Mayor for distribution among the Metropolitan Hos- 

itals. An introduction to the volume has been written by Mr. 
esant. 


—De Amicis’s new novel is called ‘Fra Scuola e Casa,’ and 
deals with the abuses of the Italian educational system. 

—Mr. Barry Pain will have another volume of stories ready for 
publication in the autumn. His first volume has been a great suc- 
cess, it is said. The author’s marriage with Amelia Nina, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, the well-know portrait painter, has 
just been celebrated in London. 


—In the current number of Literary Opinion, Miss Christina G. 
Rossetti gossips pleasantly about the home of her brother, the 
late Dante G. Rossetti, at No. 16 Cheyne Walk. ‘There were, . 
as has often been{stated,’ says Miss Rossetti, ‘ various creatures, 
quaint or beautiful, about the house and grounds, some of them 
at liberty. I particularly recall Bobby—a little owl with a very 
large face and a beak of a sort of egg-shell green ; a woodchuck, 
a deer, and a wombat, nameless, or of name unknown tome.’ In 
this article Miss Rossetti speaks of her brother as Gabriel, and 
adds that his family never called him Dante. 

—Thus far Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has forwarded to Count 
Tolstoi, for the relief of the Russian peasantry, $6,917.89. 

—President Schurman, Cornell’s new President, will address the 
graduating class at Wells College on Wednesday, June 15. This 
will be twenty-fourth Commencement Day of Mrs. Cleveland’s 
alma mater. 

—The Scribner edition of Chesterfield’s letters, in three volumes, 
contains all the matter published by Lord Mahon in his five-volume 
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edition (1845-53), and the omitted passages, printed for the first 
time in 1853, which now appear in their proper places. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Bradshaw, the editor of the present edition, has obtained 
eats age of some original letters discovered among some uncata- 
jogued manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
edition also containsesome unpublished letters of Chesterfield’s 
copied from the archives of Dublin Castle. 

—Mr. Edmund Yates hears that Lord Wolseley has finished the 
first two volumes of his memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough and 
itis probable that they will be published in the autumn. The 
work is being written on a large scale, and these two volumes bring 
the narrative down only to the death of William ITI. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in preparation ‘ Norway andthe 
Norwegians,’ by C. F. Keary; ‘Conversations and Correspond- 
ence with Thomas Carlyle,’ by Sir Charles G. Duffy; ‘The 
Wrecker,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson ; ‘ First Aid in Illness and 
Injury,’ by Capt. James E. Pilcher, U.S. A.; a translation, by the 
Rev. John Wilson, of Wendt’s ‘ Teaching of Jesus’; and ‘Our 
Moral Nature,’ a brief system of ethics, by Dr. McCosh. 


—Mr. Froude has accepted the position of Honorary Life Fel- 
low of the Royal Historical Society. 

—A writer in the Chicago Vews (presumably Mr. Eugene Field) 
says of Mr. Edward J. Harding, formerly of this city, who has 
been the literary editor of the Chicago 7rzbune since last sum- 
mer :—‘ This gentleman has been in Chicago a year only, but in 
that time his scholarship, his analytical power, the nicety of his 
taste, the excellence of his judgment and the high character of 
his work have won for him the regard of our literary people, and 
to those who have met him he has endeared himself by the gra- 
cious personal charms which he possesses in such abundant 
measure. Mr. Harding’s connection with the Zrzdune will be 
severed in September. 

—Mr. Charles H. Ross, a student at Johns Hopkins, makes a 
seven-page effort in Modern Language Notes for June to prove 
that ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ (1575), the second oldest of Eng- 
lish comedies, ‘ Ralph Roister Doister’ being the oldest, was not 
written by Bishop Stile, to whom it has usually been ascribed, nor 
by any other ‘ Mr. S., Master of Art,’ but by Dr. John Bridges—a 
claimant suggested by Joseph Hunter in 1838. 

—M. Zola has finished his big book on the Franco-Prussian 
war upon which he has been at work for fifteen months. He vis- 
ited battle-fields, questioned survivors of the fights,-and consulted 
300 volumes, historical and military, while writing his own story 
of the international ‘ unpleasantness.’ ; 

—Sir Gilbert Campbell, the novelist, was arrested in London on 
June 5, charged, together with an art-dealer named Morgan and 
an accountant named Tolman, with conspiring to obtain fees from 
authors on the pretense of getting their writings published. The 
conspirators, it is also charged, attempted to defraud artists by 
pretending to be able, for a consideration, to secure prominent 
places for their paintings at the Royal Academy exhibitions. 


—A member of a family which originally came from Missolonghi 
dying at Magnesia, near Smyrna, has bequeathed to a friend a seal 
which is said to have belonged to Byron. It is octagonal in shape, 
and has on one side a bust of the poet, with the words ‘ Lord 
Byron.’ On another is a flower, with the words ‘ Forget me not.’ 
A third bears a dog, with the word ‘ Faithful.’ On the fourth is a 
ship, and the legend ‘ Such is life.’ On the other sides the emblems 
are an open hand, an eye, a cock, and a horse, but the words in 
each case are illegible. 

—Jules. Verne works in the morning, passes the afternoon in 
amusements or healthy exercise, spends | as or five evenings a week 
at the theatre or club, and is a steady reader of all that appears re- 
lating to natural history, discoveries, or explorations. He thus 
describes his manner of writing his romances :— 

I am now at my seventy-fourth novel, and I hope to write as many 
more before I lay down my pen for the last time. I write two novels 
every year, and have done so regularly for the last thirty-seven years. 
I doso much every morning, never missing a day, and get through my 
yearly task with the greatést ease. I am very severe on myself, and in 
writing I correct and correct. I don’t believe in dashing off work, and 
I don’t believe that work that is dashed off is ever worth very much. 

—Dr. Conan Doyle, who lives in Norword, has given up his 
medical practice, and is devoting himself to book-writing. He 
tells a correspondent of 7%e Bookman that he has finished a book 
for the Harpers, which he describes as follows :— 

I take a New Englander, a Puritan, as one type of the seventeenth 
century ; and a New Yorker, the woodman, as another : and I precipi- 
tate these two into the court of Louis-XIV., and mix them up in the 
European history of that time—very much as Scot threw Quentin Dur- 
ward, the young Scotchman, into the French court. I have taken a lot 
of pains to make these two types exact studies, Then I shift the scene 
back to America, It will be something new in the way of an American 
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historical novel. You see, it will be a story of the twocontinents. The: 
woodman will use the phrases of the wood, and the New Englander is 
rather Biblical: 

—The facts most ye emphasized by The 7rzbune Monthly 
devoted to ‘Memorial Addresses and After- Dinner Speeches,’ re- 
printed from the columns of the daily 7rzbune, is the presence ‘in 
our midst ’ of a remarkable number of able speakers, and the easy- 
pre-eminence among them of Chauncey M. Depew, who delivered 
two of the three memorial addresses and spoke after four of the 
six dinners. 

—‘ Emily Dickinson,’ writes a correspondent in Massachusetts, - 
‘was the subject of a lecture given at Amherst College, on June 2, 
by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, her friend.and editor. It was prac- 
tically an introduction of Miss Dickinson to her neighbors, and 
was extremely interesting in that it showed to Amherst people that 
she who had been known to them only as a strange character, 
hiding herself from everybody, and living an isolated and reputedly 
an erratic life, was really one of the most natural and unaffected 
of beings. The congruity between herself and her poems seems 
perfect ; and in her letters, from which Mrs. Todd quoted largely, 
she is exhibited as one of the most delightful of correspondents 
and friends and wisest of hearthstone philosophers. Man, we are 
told, “is a gregarious animal.” There have been exceptions; and 
Emily Dickinson was, by her very constitution, one of them. And 
by virtue cf fortunate circumstances, which allowed her to live out 
her bent, her mind bore a rich fruitage of a kind exotic to the 
world where we are always jostling elbows. It is altogether pleas- 
ing to be informed that only the first fruits cf the harvest have yet 
been offered us. She knew the worth of her productions and kept 
copies of the hundreds of little poems she was constantly sending 
to her friends (though so guardedly in respect of possible publica- 
tion that only two were ever printed), and there are enough of 
them to make several volumes yet; while of her charming letters 
a great store have been collected from her few but long-time cor- 
respondents ; and it is safe to predict that when these are pub- 
lished they will be as welcome as the poems have been.’ 
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[Al communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tum. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for ccn- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 

1648.—‘Spinning-Tops’ is by Prof. John Perry, and is published im 
New York by E. & J. B. Young & Co. and in London by the S. P. C. 
K. It is in the Romance of Science Series. 

PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MW. 'F. 


Publications Received 


Racuipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 


of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is. 
eiven the publication is issued in New York.) 


Anstey, F. The Talking Horse. $1.25 U. S, Book Co. 
Beecher, H. W. A Book of Prayer, Ed. by T. J. Ellinwood. sc. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Braddon, M. E. The Venetians. Harper & Bros. 
Bradford, A. H. Old Wine: New Bottles. 35c. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Harper & Bros. 


Caird, E. Literature and Philosophy. 2 vols. $3. 
Chesterfield. Lord. Letters. Ed. by J. Bradshaw. 
oe mead fi R. Diego Pinzon, 
Cctton, J.S. Rulers of India. Elphinstone. Macmillan & Co.. 
Curzon, G. N. Persia. 2vols. $12. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Dawson, G. M., and Sutherland, A. Geography of the British Colonies. 80c. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 


3 vols. 


6oc. 


De Hurst,C. How Women Should Ride. 
Dickens, C. Nicholas Nickleby. $r. Macmillan & Co. 
Fessenden, C. B. Elements af ttgeies. 80c. Macmillan & Co. 
Fullerton, G. S., and Cattell, J. McK, On the Perception of Small Differences. 
Phila; University of Penna. 

Goethe’s Faust. PartI. Ed. by C. A. Buchheim. $1.50. Macmillan & Co. 
Gomme, G. L. Ethnology in Folklore. D. om. & Co. 
Greene, S. P. McL. Vesty of the Basins. arper & Bros.. 
Hosken, J. D. Phaon and Sapphoand Nimrod. $1.50. Macmillan & Co.. 
Hunnewell, J. F. Illustrated Americana of the Revolution. 

ames,C. Curiosities of Christian History 7s. 6d. London : Methuen & Co. 
Johnston, R. M. The Chronicles of Mr. Bill Williams. D. Appleton & Co. 
Jokai, M. Dr. Dumany’s Wife. Tr. by F. Steinitz. soc. Cassell Pub. Co, 
Meade, L.T. Out of the Fashion. Cassell Pub. Co. 
1 


Macmillan & Co. 





Peacock, T. L. Gryll Grange. Ed. dy R. Garnett. 2vols. $2. 
Petrie, G. Church and State in Early Maryland. 2 

Baltimore : Johns Hi 
Ramsay. J. H. Lancasterand York. 2vols. $o. 
Richardson, C. Two Papers on Party Government. a re 
Phila.: American Academy of Pol. and Social Science. 


kins University. 
acmillan & Co.. 





Richter, Dr. The Word of the Lord. Tr. by J.R. MclIlraith. $x. J. W. Lovell Co, 
Romanes, G. J. Darwin, and After Darwin. $2. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Swift, Selections from. Ed. by H. Craik. Vol. I. Macmillan & Co. 
Swinburne, A. C. ine. $1.25. U.S. Book Co.. 
Tales from Town Topics. soc. Town Topics Pub. Co. 
Verne, J. Caesar Cascabel. ; ‘asse ib. Co, 
Wilkins, J. Autobiography of an English Gamekeeper. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
Wright, J.McN. Sea-Side and Way Side. 7cc. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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Lectures on Russia, 


By Miss IsaBeL F. Hapcoop, author of 
‘*Epic Songs of Russia,’’ translator of Rus- 
sian authors, who has extensive knowledge 
of her subject from personal experience and 
travel.  Profusely illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. ST. PETERSBURG: 
winter life. MOSCOW : types, arts ancient 
and modern, SUMMER LIFE: nobility 
and ts. ARCHITECTURE AND 
CHURCH, COUNT TOLSTOY. For 
dates and particulars address: Care W. 
F. HAPGOOD, 154 Nassau Street, New 

'. York City. 





Tue Baker & Taytor Co., 
Wholesale Book Dealers, 


740-and 742 Broadway, New York, 
make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, 
School, Club and Society Libraries. A topi- 
cally arranged General Library List of the 
Standard Books of all Publishers mailed on 
application, Estimates on submitted lists. 





New England Conservatory 
== Founded by Cart FAELTEN, 
Diz Eben Tourjes. of Music. Director. 
—The most completely caniepes Institution in the 
World for Instruction in all branches of Music, Exo- 
cution, Fine Arts, Lireratcre, LanGcuaces and 
TuninG, with valuable Collateral Advantages and an 
inviting home for 400 lady pupils. Next school year 
begins Serr. 8. For Calendar address 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen'/ Mana, 
Franklin’ Sq., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., Fuly 7—August 17, 1892. 
Daily lectures in 
ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS AND ETHICS. 


For program, with full particulars, apply to the 
Soonthie. S Burns Messen, 118 South En Street, 
Philadelphia. 








New York City, 308 West soth Sireet. 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 

STITUTE L’T’D. Gymnasium classes for 

Ladies, Children, a and Men under constant 
Medical Supervision. Private instruction a specialty. 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savace. 


Lchaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Epwin F, Voss, Portland, Me., says : 
“I have used it in my own o— when suffering from 
mervou: exhaustion, with grat ifying results. have 


= -escribed it for many of t ous forms of nervous 
bility, and it has never failed to do good. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RuMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word *‘ Horsford’s” is on 
the lab-!, All sthers are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


eA Ge ROTH Toes vet fe Place Me 
as 
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A nor the bearings, 


To out-of-door folks . 


Recreative 


*Tis not the tire that makes 
the bicycle, nor the saddle, 
nor the steel; nor the spokes, 
nor any 
other one requisite—’tis the 
whole—Columbias are bal- 
anced to the equipoise of suc 
cessful nicety—All About Co- 
lumbias, illustrated, in a book 
about Columbias, free on ap- 
plication to any Columbiz 
agent, or sent by mail for two 
two-cent stamps, Pope Mfg. 
Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston. 





Actually Spoken and Mastered 


pag pe «dian ae Senge Sample copy, Part I, 
-MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. SPAN ist 


19 SUMMER STREET - nll TAL i A 








CELEBRATED HAIS, 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS “AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 
178 and 180 Fifth Av-nue, between 22d and 23d: Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Palmer House, C “wie pit 4 Chestnut St., Phila, 
ee AGENCIES ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889 








MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


J.& R. LAMB 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 

















~ Unlike the Dutch Process 


No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


“ W. BAKER & C08 


‘)BreakfastCocoa 









Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
* Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, co costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. seeenstenatnasclenitisigy 
Sold by G-ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 


Fine Brass Work. 
Spzciat Dagsicns on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
ats Chere. Av., 


Andrews Manufacturing ( Co. 
76 FirtH AVENvE, N. Y. 











95 
d States. 
cuniabieds Rev. E.N. EN GT TS ae ees oat 











EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER, but the worst cases, 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 


Incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail, 
We want name and address 


every sufferer from wy oe ever. 
.-D., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


. HAROLD HAYES, M 


Sune TO STAY over? 
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The Critic ‘Number 538 





The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
tents; over one year old, 25 cents. 





PosTPAID to any part of the United States or 
Canada. To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


NEw SuUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time 
during the year. 


PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters. Money sent in unregis. 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders. 


THE Dare at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to’ what issue your sub- 
scription is paid. The change of this num- 
ber to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance. 


SuBscrisers wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 

In ORDERING CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or dis 
continuance, always give the name of the 
post-office to which your paper is sent. 
~ 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 
of friends to whom they desire specimen 
copies to be sent. 


TRADE ORDERS should be sent tothe American 
News Company, New York. 





Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


One subscription with one #ew subscriber, in one 


NA Abs Sed cencaccccccceccvccnsbbetnae $5 00 
One subscription with two sew subscribers, in one 

Ns sb casa slaaacihad Gos oeiens0e0 ths 7 50 
One subscription with three xew subscribers, in 

NID, 0.0160 dine -cocdsccenesenossece 10 00 


One ae. $ with nine sew subscribers, in 
one remittance 


OR eee eens wee weeeeeeesaeee oe 


No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, until further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Critic and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 dimes to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 
Unsescirizp Pacss. Spscirizp Pacgs. 
aoc. pev agate line each in- | 24c. per agate line each im 
sertion. sertion. 


Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lines, 


Twenty per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 2500 


THE CRITIC COMPANY. 
52 & 54 Lefayette Place, New York. 





THE POLITICAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


“Edited by Joun J. Lator. 


If you wish to think, speak, and act intelligently upon the great questions of the 
day you need this work, written by the most eminent specialists in this country 
and Europe ; ¢.g., DAVID A. WELLS discusses the Tariff and Tariff Legislation 
from the standpoint of the free trader, and D. H. MASON from the point of 
view of the protectionist. E. L. GODKIN writes of Office Holders, PROF, 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON the articles on the Political History of the U.S., 
DORMAN B. EATON, of Civil Service Reform, PRES. D. C. GILMAN, of 
Universities, SIMON STERNE, of Railroads, PRES. F. A. WALKER, of Pud- 
lic Revenue and Wages, EDWARD ATKINSON, of Banks, JOHN J. KNOX, 
of the Currency, etc, THOMAS M. COOLEY, President Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of Zhe "Bar, Law of Corporations, etc. HORATIO C. BURCH- 
ARD, ex-Director of the Mint, of Coinage, Gold, Silver, etc. 

Of the multitude of cordial endorsements of the Cyclopedia received from 
prominent men in all parts of the country, the following are fairly representative : 
GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, writes : 
JAMES G. BLAINE, writes : 


“T use it almost daily for reference, and regard it as a model.” 


THOMAS M. COOLEY, writes : 


‘*An excellent work, convenient for any one to have and 
invaluable to a student of the Political Sciences or of American 
History.” 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS, writes : 
“The work will materially help to make better citizens and 
more intelligent voters of the young men into whose hands it will 
go, and who are to control our destinies.” 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, says: 


“It is doubtful, indeed, if a more important work of refer- 
ence has ever been prepared,” and 


THE NEW YORK NATION says: 


‘ A timely and valuable aid to political education. We 
cannot withhold our warm commendation of the industry and 
discrimination of the editor, and the enterprise of the publishers.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: 


The type, binding, and all the technical details of this really 
great work of reference are of the best kind, and we can heartily 
echo President White’s commendation and say, ‘‘ The book 
ought to be in the library, not only of every man who takes an 
active part in politics, but of every one who wishes to give 
thought to the discharge ot his ordinary political duties. 

The publishers have just prepared a 16-page pamphlet descriptive of this great work, 
which they will send /7ee to any one who wishes to know all about it. 

It is published in three superb volumes, averaging one thousand pages each, at the following 
prices: Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, "$6. 00 ; half Morocco, $7.00 ; full Morocco, $8.00 per volume. It 
is sold by subscription. We can offer good positions and exclusive territory to agents of high 
character and ability, and invite correspondence from this class only. Parties to whom our local 
— are not accessible may remit the subscription price direct to the publishers and have the 
took promptly delivered free of express charges. Send for the Descriptive Pamphiet. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO,, Publishers, 


‘* A well arranged and useful book of reference.” 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Portraits and Autographs 


Edited by Witu1aM T. Steap, Editor of “Tue Review or Reviews.” 

Contains 136 full-page portraits of distinguished men and women of ail 
nationalities, accompanied in most cases with autograph letters. Among the promt- 
nent names represented are Queen Victoria, Prince of Wales, Cardinal Newman, 
Gladstone, Marquis of Salisbury, Cardinal Manning, Pope Leo XIII., Cardinal 
Rampolla, Marquis of Lansdowne, Parnell, Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Paget, General 
Wolseley, Zola, Bradlaugh, Canon Liddon, Tolstoi, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Mark Twain, Spurgeon, Froude, Tennyson, Tyndall, Huxley, General and Mrs. 
Booth, Dillon, Davitt, O’ Brien, etc., etc. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of One Dollar. 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in 


1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
yyy” SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
. Ev advantage for Culture, 
ady aa health. 


opens Sept. 15th. Muss 
Sara J. Sutu, Prin :ipal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. A famil prepar- 
B atory school for boys; highest wo Reet 
parents and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
G. ears, A.M., Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home School for Girls and 
Young Number of ormeeg = 
yw ages py agg ee gy now goa in Music, 
and the Languages. Gymnasium. Pleasant 
unds. Healthful location. Careful attention to 
rast ees Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 








ea FOR ok YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Mrs. ethan gq eg M.L A., President. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r19th St. 
M ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School or Girls. 





OUTH JERSEY In: 
te. be- 
gins ~~ > 


any nen, = or Seen. French, 
German, Music, Art, Military Drill, H. K. Trask, 





Cranbury, New Jersey. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6xst St. 


CADEMIC CLASSES yee. GIRLS. Open 
A Oct. xst. for the Columbia endl the 
wom- 


en. D instruction and practice in —_ 
pepe So A. Bancs and Mary B. Wurtron, A.B, 








New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RIVA 
od lll ogy eet. FoR ’ RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin, | Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1, 
Freehold, New Jersey. New Yo:k Cit Best 7th Street. 
— YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS IsS PE nebles’ MISS THOMPSON'S. 


Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on certificate, 
Graduates from the Sen Course. 
tory Class, Art, and Music. een 
Miss Eunice D. SEwALL, Principal. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS ya THE ACADEMIC DE- 
F tac meng t of the Stevens Institute of Technol 
ie obaken, Ne Ji. opens, Sept: pth, ston, Be 
i ‘or Colle 
= S tee ges, and of Science, Law 


edicine. Tuition, $150 per year, or $50 per term, 








Simsbury, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
M Location ratory, 204 pe attractive, healthful, Col- 


lege = 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
S% MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 


eer 
. B. B. MacLEAN. 





Seven og 3 ling hteenth yeer opens Sept. 21, 
1892. The RANCIS Russert, M.A., 
Rector. Min Re R. Hi.varp, Principal. 


- MARYLAND. 











Ma _., Baltimore, 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 
‘HE MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
Some FoR Girts. Eleventh year. Complete 
course. Special advantages in Music. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 


oe HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amon 
ines. A thorough and attractive Schoo 
fo nny Opens October 1st. 


TAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL Je. GIRLS. Sum- 
MER SESSION ins Sag Reng Terms, $60 to $75. 
Scnoot YEAR pt. 26th. Terms, $250. 

Address, Sister Supszrior. 








Mountain Station, Orange, New Jersey. 
RS. J. V. N. DORR’S HOME AND DAY 
ScHOoL For Girws.—Fifteen pupils admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with 
poe school work. College preparation. Healthful 





Baltimore, Maryland: . 403 N. Exeter St.. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| Regular Winter course Octe 1st, 1892. 
D — catalcgue, and ad Davip STREETT, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL OF poston "Mass. 0} Beacon St. 
EXPRESSION. 4! kinds of Vocal and Literary 


Send. for ae Sine Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys vomeeel 
for coll scientific school or business. the 
nie life combined with best 
mental and physical traini new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 4 acres of ground. James 
S. GaRLanp, Master. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 


RS. POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Reopens in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location. College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 











, fifty minutes from New York. 





Trenton, New Jersey. 
6 te: DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras.s EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N. Y. Under 
the ce ge ge Bishop D 2ad year. Full 


joane. 

from Kindergarten through 
Harvard Course for ‘ ¥ 
catalogue, address St. AGnes ScHooL. 


omen. 36 instructors. or 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
ote impeoremenss. Seaton bogies Save ec cigs, Send 
fae cane - ns it. 21, 1892. Send 


E. S. Frissez, D.D., President. 











Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
ARRISON HALL SUMMER BOARDING 
a a FOR GIRLS. July sth to Sept. 


th, 1892. Healthy location, home-like and 
horough. wad dress, 


MISS HARRISON, Principal. 
Geneva, New York. 














E LANCEY SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Twelfth 
SCHOOL for 66 West St.—Prepares for D aa euee 
—— 21, 1292. For circulars 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. address Miss M. S. Smart, Principal. 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Newburgh, New York. 
SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
A plete Cc Preparatory course. Advanced GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
Courses in and Literature. Winter term September 23d, 1892. 
begins January 6th. 1ss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. New York City, 1786 Broadway. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. - 

HANDLER Scnoor or Science AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuas. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 
B= PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
Sexes. John I. Blair Fomteien. ‘.. 
Painting, “< Lp cgal Culture. New Building, large 


. H. Suumaxer, Prin. 














UMMER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
CLASS, Froebel Method, begins July 1. 
Pupils enabled to fill positions Jan. 1, 1 
rs. Evviman. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opens. 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
ya 5 OR ANAS, COS. Gn’ 
usiness Courses. mary ~ gone 
Foopuaudion for all Cao for men and women, 


L. C. Myatt, A.M. 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 





Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Plaivs, N. ¥Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
thorough. Terms moderate. For 

address, Rev. A. Matrice, A.M., Princi 








OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ees ye Younc Lapiss. 5S advan- 
tages in Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, Physical —_ Culture. Fall term begins 
Sept. 24, 1891. 








Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
B CAL Home anp Day L pew? FOR igs te La 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K 
BarTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 








The Sauveur 
Summer College of Languages 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, 
Vt., to Exeter, N. H.) 


Seventeenth Session: July 11th to August 19th. 


For board and rooms address Miss F. FauLnaser, 
Exeter, N. H.; for information, programme of the 
School and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, address; 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Coprey St., Roxsury, Mass. 





Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FORBOYS. Ref- 
R erences : Pres. Dwight, New Haven; Pres. F. 
A. Walker, Wo Rev. E. E. Ha’ ¢, Boston ; 
Dr. J. S. Thacher, 3 oh St., N.Y. Address S. Di 
Thacher (A.B., LL. Th ie Vale Un. ), 136 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y., during july and Aug. 


Mt, Carroll. Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. ‘“‘ Oreads”’ free, 
Send for one. 








Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d = A 


department of manual training. Sen: 
cular. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND nei ien 
RLS. 


of Mme. Henrietta Clerc a Miss 
Marion L. e. French warranted to be in 
eve ye years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
-_ hearers Sangh ng ge FOR quae rece 
ction in design for ts, - 
poner, Silk — and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
oo mae . od of apd gee mage oe open ail 
‘or terms ‘urt lars, address 

the the Presiden Mrs. Florence ieorn Cory. 


erent noes 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
Btn) SCHOOL FOR oom Lnagg: ow wed 


_" at A t ASHEVICLE, 'N. N.C Address 
May. R. f. ieaveeans ., Asheville, N. C. 





The Bishop Hopkins Hall, Burlington, Vermont. 

HE DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Our certificate received at Wellesley College. 

For circulars address The Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, 
M.A, 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 





FINE ART. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


“THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, soning sow Book you may 
«desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


4: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for price lists. 





WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


a8 West 23xp STREET, - + New Yor« Crry. 





AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unoiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
-cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E, C. Sted- 
man. es oe et we 


Unique in tion and success. 
Address Dr. T — ye 


_ he. 20 W. rath St., N. Y. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthy Stoanainn. An invaluable ge » 
French students eachers. Free sample 
irae BERLITZ & CO. W. Madison Sq.. New York 


The Tourist. 


The highest grade bicycle in the world. 
PERFECT IN MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION AND 
FintsH.. Made at Colt’s West Armory, Hart 
ford. Price $150, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 

neumatic tires, guaranteed against puncture 

ursting and leakage. 


The Student. 


A high grade, medium-priced wheel of ex- 
cellent quality, shape, and finish. Price $100, 
with cushion tires, or $125, with Bidwell 

Thomas) pneumatic tires. 








We sell ALL THE LEADING MAKEs OF BI- 
<YCLES, WARWICKS, PsycHos, UNIONS, VIC- 
TORS, CREDENDAS, and many others. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


Cycling accessories a specialty. Special In- 
struction Hall, 50x 100. Private lessons. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 


306-310 WEST 59TH ST., New York. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 


A fine collection of att by Bartolozzi and his 
pupils has just been received from Eu’ 3 also a 
number of rare old mezzotints—some in color. 


Correspondence invited ; eee and Etchings 
sent for inspection free of ch arge. 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 9. Descriptive of 500 


mocern etchings. Ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. 


“MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace AND TENTH STREET, 
ew York. 
Levant binding, extra illustrating, inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty. 


REMOVAL. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Company, 


INCORPORATED, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
AND STATIONERS, 


Owing to the taking down of their former 
premises, 




















Have Removed 
to the eligible site, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Three doors below 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 








New York College for the 


Training of Teachers. 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional Schoo! for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who cuu:bine 
ability, scholarship, and p~actical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 





Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


PROPRIETORS. 








TIFFANY -GLASS- AND: 


*FURNISHERS’&’°GLASS’WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL. 


‘DECORATIONS 


DECORATING’ COMPANY 


, MEMORIALS’ 


°333 TO 341° FOURTH’AVENUE'NEW'‘YORK’ 


N.8.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF (HIS PAPER A FAVOR 


June Atlantic 


Contains, besides other articles, 


The Education of the 
Negro. 


By W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education; with Comments by 
Eminent Southern Gentlemen. 


The Emerson-T horeau 
Correspondence. 


(Emerson in Europe.) 


Agrippina. 
Of special interest to Cat-lovers. 
By AGNES REPPLIER. 


Chinese and Fapanese 
Traits. 


By E RNESTFENOLLOSA. 


With Essays, Poems, etc., by F. M. Craw- 
FORD, ARTHUR SEARLE, LOUISE CHANDLER 
MouLton, W. H. BisHop, OLIve THORNE 
MILLER, HARRIET WATERS PRESTON, JULIA 
C. R. Dorr, and others. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 








: THE 
New YORK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors, and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenae Hotel, "N.Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 

I yon ol ag Se or} sa. Magnaine or = 
Simsen NY ST. NICHOLAS a — 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for old books ptly attended to. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 N.Y. 














Catalogue A. S. CLARK, Bookseller 
34 Parx Kow, af a . 








